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A Prayer for Unity 


Lord, for all those labels we 
Wear with such complacency— 
‘‘Modernist,’’ ‘‘Conservative,”’ 
Smile in pity—and forgive; 
Through our different thinkings, we 
‘‘Seek a country,’’ pant for Thee, 
Grope and stumble in the dust. 
Pardon every harsh distrust, 
Pity each poor quirk and twist, 
‘‘Liberal,’’ ‘‘Fundamentalist,”’ 
Children, both, of Thee, forlorn 
Till Thine image shall be born 
In us. Hasten, Lord, the day 
When ‘‘Our Father,’ we can say. 
BERTHA GERNEAUX Woops 
on The Congregationalist. 


Wanted: A Name 


The Federal Council Bulletin desires 
to re-christen itself, if a new name can 
be found which will more adequately 
express to the general public the ideals 
for which the Bulletin stands. It is not 
at all necessary that the words ‘‘Fed- 
eral Council’’ appear in the name. If 
the essential spirit of the Council is 
set forth without using the word, all 
the better. 

Through the generous interest of a 
friend, the Bulletin is privileged to 
offer a special prize of fifty dollars for 
any name which may be accepted by the 
Administrative Committee of the Fed- 
eral Council of the Churches. 

Those who submit suggestions should 
bear in mind that it is the purpose of 
the journal to further the spirit of unity 
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and the practice of cooperation among 
the churches and to help the churches 
to stand together for ‘‘the application 
of the law of Christ in every relation of 
human life.’’ 

All suggestions should be addressed 
to The Federal Council Bulletin and 
must be received on or before December 
first of this year. 


‘Sticking to General Principles’ 


‘‘T,et the preacher stick to the general 
principles of Christianity,’’ we hear it 
said in many quarters. ‘‘Of course, he 
is to preach brotherhood, goodwill, 
kindness, peace—but let him not go to 
dealing with concrete issues of a contro- 
versial sort, like war with Mexico, com- 
pulsory military training in our schools, 
discriminations against the Orientals, 
strikes on the railroads, or child labor 
infactories.’’ 

Well, see how this sounds: 

‘‘Let the physician stick to the gen- 
eral principles of hygiene. Let him 
emphasize health and sanitation but let 
him not go to dealing with diphtheria, 
typhoid and small-pox!”’ 


Are We to Have an Armament Race? 


The disappointment attending the 
General Conference on the further lim- 
itation of naval armament suggests a 
new application for the oft-quoted war- 
time remark of M. Clemenceau, ‘‘This 
war is far too serious to be entrusted to 
the generals.’’ The problem of disarm- 
ament is far too serious to be entrusted 
to admirals and diplomats. 

As one followed day by day the con- 
tentions of great nations about ‘‘se- 
eurity’’ and ‘‘naval necessities’’, he 
could not help being impressed by the 
absence of any moral passion or spirit- 
ual insight in the proceedings. No 
loftier note was sounded than ‘‘economy 
in naval expenditure’’. When the nota- 
ble conference on limitation of arma- 
ment met in Washington, under the 
leadership of Charles EK. Hughes, it was 
not so. Then the limiting of armament 
was largely for the sake of reducing the 
likelihood of war; four years later re- 
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duction of armaments was merely for 
the sake of saving money. Then there 
was a dissatisfaction with the inherited 
war-system and a belief in the possi- 
bility of a better way. Four years later 
there was an atmosphere of taking war 
for granted and so of jockeying for the 
cleverest position. 

Lloyd George had it right when he 
said: ‘‘I say quite frankly from my 
knowledge of the way they are going 
about it that it is not an effort to avert 
war but to see that if war comes they 
will get the advantage. You will never 
disarm in that spirit.’’ 

The task of winning peace is far too 
Serious to be entrusted to those who 
have been brought up in the old school 
of diplomacy. The rank and file of the 


people must take a hand and let loose _ 


a tide of public opinion that will make 
itself powerfully felt. ; 

If that happens, then we may be sure 
that what transpired at Geneva was in 
no sense the failure but merely a tem- 
porary postponement of the policy of 
disarmament. 

Popular interest will be especially 
necessary during the coming months 
when those who see nothing but military 
preparedness of a super-sort will be 
taking the failure at Geneva as an éx- 
cuse for a new competition in naval 
building. The millions of men and 
women who still believe that the Chris- 
tian Gospel is valid for national as well 
as for individual conduct will have to 
do their own thinking, be outspoken for 
policies of peace and prepared for cour- 
ageous action. 


Why the Religious Press? 


Those who are indifferent to the prob- 
lems faced by the religious press today 
will do well to reflect upon the conse- 
quences if we were dependent solely 
upon the daily newspapers for interpre- 
tations of the place of Christianity in 
the world. The case was pungently put 
not long ago by Frederick Brown Har- 


ris at a conference of the editors of re- 


ligious journals: » 
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‘“‘Take this caricature of a mission- 
ary, for instance, which appeared as an 
editorial in the leading afternoon paper 
of Baltimore: 


‘“¢The poor missionaries are 
doomed to offend their potential 
customers every time they open 
their mouths, for it is the essence 
of their art and mystery that they 
cannot wait for invitations to ex- 
pound the Gospel according to their 
light, but they must roam around 
with a book in hand, banging every 
head in sight. The motive, of 
course, is impeccable. They be- 
lieve that every Chinaman they 
may fail to fetch may sweat in hell 
through all eternity, and they 
yearn to save him, even against his 
will. The missionary, in Chinese 
eyes, is a bounder and a nuisance 
and so he is doomed to go on bellow- 
ing in what may be called a hostile 
vacuum, save only when a dire 
belly-need induces those who dis- 
like him to be polite to him. The 
advantage of being cured of gall- 
stones, or leprosy, or barber’s 
itch today is more than sufficient 
compensation for the burden of 
having to be converted to Chris- 
tianity in order to eat tomorrow. 
Man will never be wholly civilized 
until he ceases to intrude his snout 
into the shy, mysterious and highly 
private recesses of his brother’s 
soul.’ 


“Ts it any wonder that, with such 
editorial twaddle being devoured by a 
great many of the same folks who, the 
following Sunday, will hear their pas- 
tor appeal for work in China, the cyn- 
ical suggestion is made that the edito- 
rial coat of arms for today ought to be 
a fountain pen rampant, over Truth 
dormant, with a devil-fish squirting ink 
embossed on the shield? The antidote 
for much of such poison squirted by a 
secular press, either careless or vicious, 
is the cold, fair facts available for those 
who seek God’s truth rather than the 
devil’s falsehood in the religious press.’’ 


We Congratulate a Co-worker 


Twenty-five years ago the Mission- 
ary Education Movement began its ser- 
vice of preparing materials for mis- 
sion study to be used in all the churches. 

We rejoice with the Missionary Edu- 
cation Movement in its notable history 
and achievements. Its steady program, 
carried on with no fan-fare of trumpets, 
has contributed immensely to the devel- 
opment of an intelligent interest in the 
world-wide Christian movement. ) 

And as a by-product of the use every 
year of the same educational literature 
in all the churches a new discovery has 
been made of the essential oneness of 
their interests, their purposes, and their 
spirit. In the arch of interchurch ¢o- 
operation ‘‘M. E. M.”’ will be found en- 
graved on many a stone! S. M. C. 


Religion and Business 


A momentous change has been taking 
place in the present generation in the 
attitude of the Church toward the daily 
life and work of the world. Asa result, 
men ask, sometimes quizzically, some- 
times angrily, ‘‘What business has the 
Church with industry? What right has 
it to agitate against war? Why should 
it concern itself with child labor legis- 
lation?’’ The editor of a trade journal 
has recently been demanding that the 
preachers let business alone and ‘‘stick 
to the Gospel.”’ 

But the ministers cannot let business 
alone. The reason is that leaders. in all 
the churches have come to see that the 
scope of religion is as broad as human 
interests. Religion, after having been 
for generations mainly individualistic 
and doctrinal, is now walking the 
streets and grappling with the realities 
of everyday life. What has taken place 
is like a new revelation, a vision of a 
spiritual order of justice and brother- 
hood which is to prevail in human so- 
ciety. 

This is why almost every major re- 
ligious body now has a department of 
social service or some other agency 
whose function is to educate its constit- 
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uency in the practical application of re- 
ligion to social problems of the day. 
This is why the Federal Council of the 
Churches is constantly studying con- 
temporary social and industrial and in- 
ternational issues and making the re- 
sults of its impartial research available 
to the rank and file in the churches, so 
that they may have the necessary data 
on which to make the most intelligent 
and accurate moral judgments. 

Everything in the social mission of 
the Church flows from the one great 
social law taught by Jesus Christ, 
‘‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self.’’ For the Church, this means de- 
votion to humanity ; for the schools, ed- 
ucation for a more abundant life; for 
medicine, public health; for business, 
larger economic resources for the mass- 
es. The social ideal to which the church- 
es are committed demands that in busi- 
ness and industry men shall consecrate 
themselves to the task of serving the 
common good, just as it demands that 
the minister, the priest, the rabbi and 
the teacher shall give themselves to their 
work in a spirit of service. This means, 
among many other things, the effort to 
provide the highest wages possible, safe- 
guarding the workers against unem- 
ployment, shorter hours over large 
areas of industry, protection of women 
and children in industry, a new brother- 
hood in production between employer 
and employe. 


Voi. 


Poison Gas 


‘‘Cases have been known where pois- 
on gas when discharged at an enemy 
has reacted under a change of wind.up- 
on the force that fired it. But until re- 
cently no case has come to the writer’s 
notice in which a discharge of such gas 
has proved to be so rich in oxygen as 
to invigorate the enemy whom it 
reached, It has remained for Repre- 
sentative Free with his resolution for 
the congressional investigation of the 
Federal Council of the Churches, and 
for a curious little political magazine 
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fittingly called Patches to supply such 
an instance, and incidentally to add 
something to the gaiety of nations. 

“The sum and substance of the 
charges would seem to be that the organ- 
ized churches of the country, working 
through an accredited agent, have suc- 
ceeded in putting so much conscience 
into social, industrial, and international 
matters that their pressure is beginning 
to be felt, and that there is danger that 
ethical considerations will have to be 
taken into account in all these fields. 

‘“‘These charges are hopeful and in- 
vigorating. They become even more 
hopeful and invigorating as they be- 
come specific. The indictment charges 
the Council with an expression of sym- 
pathy that went so far as to influence 
publ opinion toward the Washington 
Conference for the limitation of ar- 
maments; with further influence of 
public opinion toward the World 
Court; with a stand for the arbitration 
of questions in dispute between the 
United States and Mexico; with the ap- 
propriation of money for the celebra- 
tion of a century of peace between Can- 
ada and the United States; with varied 
action upon social questions, particu- 
larly immigration, looking toward a 
more humane treatment of aliens; and 
—a particularly heinous transgression 
because indicative of an unrepentent 
spirit—with a favorable disposition 
toward another conference on.the limi- 
tation of armaments. 

‘‘The plain average Christian may 
take courage and give thanks. When 
Mr. Free and Patches announce that 
the churches are translating Chris- 
tianity into terms of social and inter- 
national goodwill so unmistakable as to 
become dangerous, they bear telling tes- 
timony to the fact that the Light of the 
World still shines.’’ 

The Homiletic Review, July, 1927. 


Eprror1aL Nore: Readers of the BULLETIN will be in- 
terested to know that Patches, the periodical referred 
to in the above comment of the Homiletic Review, has 
suspended publication, temporarily at least, after a 
very brief period of life. 
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How Christians Make It Difficult to Believe 
in Christ 


By Trmotuy Tinerane Lew 
Dean of the Theological Faculty, Peking University 


HE world has failed to believe in Christ not 
so much because of the obstacles which His 
enemies have placed in the way, as of the diffi- 
culties which the pro- 
fessed followers of 
Christ have created. 
I speak not as a 
critic nor as a judge, 
but as a student and 
as one who seeks for 
light; not as an Ori- 
ental appraising the 
standards of the Oc- 
cident, but as a fel- 
low Christian sharing 
with you in a self-ex- 
amination of our own 
ecommon status as 
Christians and members of the Church. 


Do We Answer to the Test? 


Unquestionably the most common way Chris- 
tians have made it difficult for the world to be- 
leve in Christ is in their failure to live accord- 
ing to what we profess to believe in the name of 
Christ. 

A non-Christian college professor in China 
said in an article on the anti-Christian move- 
ment that he recognized fully the necessity of 
religion in human life, at least in this state of 
human development. He further gave credit to 
every statement of lofty ideal Christian teach- 
ing about love. But he threw his whole weight 
of argument against this very teaching, and 
made emphatic assertions that he disbelieved in 
Jesus because of his very teaching of love, be- 
cause the love such as propounded by Jesus 
eould only be talked about, but could never be 
lived out. He said that not only the history of 
Christians’ lives in the past have borne out his 
contention, but the lives of some of the Chris- 
tians of this day are worse. He said: 

“As to the modern age, robbing other races 
of their land, destroying the nationality of other 
people, monopolizing their economic resources, 
and belittling their lives—many of the things 
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which animals would have no heart to do—those 
‘nations do, and they profess to believe in Jesus’ 


teachings. They even do it with keen competi- 
tion among themselves, each nation trying to get 
ahead of the other! I really do not see where 
the love of Christ is.’’ 

Do We Go Far Enough? 


The second great difficulty which we as Chris- 


ila - 


tians have placed in the way of those who want 
to believe in Christ is our superficiality and our 
half-heartedness. Not whether we do it, but 
whether we have done enough. 

Out in China we have seen in the last hundred 
years consecrated missionaries from these west- 
ern lands carry on a work of mercy and service 
of helpfulness. They have established hospitals 
for healing the sick; they have introduced mod- 
ern systems of education to enlighten the un- 
educated; they have through their written and 
spoken words. helped to overcome the supersti- 
tions of the daily life of the masses; they have 
ministered to various classes of human sufferers 
and enabled the blind to see and the lame to 
walk, the deaf and dumb to read and talk; even 
the lepers and other kinds of loathsomely dis- 
eased have been ministered to. They have fed 
the hungry in the famine days, and they have 
clothed helpless orphans in their shivering cold. 
They inaugurated some of the movements to- 
ward the liberation of fettered womanhood. 
They have helped in the terrible struggle against 
the shackles of the opium evil. 

It would be a gross injustice to the non-Chris- 
tian Chinese public to say that they do not see 
these evidences of Christ’s teachings before their 
eyes. Numbers have been added to the Chris- 
tian Church everywhere in China wherever 
Jesus’ teachings have been persistently produc- 
ing these fruits. Thousands have been led to 
see Christ because of it. But we are now facing 
a new generation of college men and women who 
possess a burning sense of the need of a new or- 
der. They are asking for a thorough reforma- 
tion, an entire rebuilding of the existing struc- 
ture. They are not satisfied with a Jesus whose 
highest achievement is mere patchwork. They 
want a Saviour who can really bring about a 
thoroughgoing transformation of the nation. 
They are not blind to what great or little serv- 
ices we as Christians try to render to the peo- 
ple in the name of Jesus. They give credit to 
what we do, but they insist that what we do is 
not enough. They have watched as far as we 
have gone, and they insist that we shall go far- 
ther—go the full length of the teaching of Jesus 
in whom we profess to believe. 

Is Our Attitude Right? 

The third great difficulty which we as Chris- 
tians have placed in the way of those who want 
to believe in Christ is our wrong attitude in 
right doings. The world believes in Christ not 
only according to what we do with the teachings 
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of Christ, not only according to how much we 
do with the teachings of Christ, but also in a 
great measure according to the manner in which 
we carry out the teachings of Christ. Not only 
whether we do it and do tt enough but also how 
we do tt. 

One of the most common wrong attitudes is 
the attitude of superiority on the part of those 
who try to serve. 

The attitude of self-superiority hurts the per- 
son who comes into contact with it. Silently it 
demands the reaction of the feeling of inferi- 
ority. It is an assault of one personality upon 
another. The repetition of such an assault pro- 
duces an inferiority complex which, in turn, 
extinguishes the growth of spiritual develop- 
ment. It calls forth not appreciation and grati- 
tude but their very opposites—ingratitude and 
resentment. That is why we often find people 
who seemingly have received so much and from 
whom much may be expected, yet who are far- 
ther away in the right relationship with Jesus 
and with His disciples than we realize. 

The wrong attitude of Christians is not con- 
fined to the gross form of condescension. It 
is also manifested in the more subtle way of 
failing to see the good in others. When one 
fails to see the good qualities in another per- 
son’s spiritual life he can never come into inti- 
mate fellowship with him spiritually. He can- 
not, therefore, serve him in any profitable way. 
When one fails to see the genuine contributions 
in the religion of another, he cannot help him 
to see the weaknesses,in it. A Christian cannot 
help a non-Christian of another faith to believe 
in Jesus and see His grandeur and uniqueness 
when he fails to approach a non-Christian with 
Christ-like simplicity and humility. 

How About Our Motive? 

The fourth great difficulty which we as Chris- 
tians have placed in the way of those who might 
believe in Christ is our failure to keep our mo- 
tive persistently pure. Not only how we do it, 
but why we do it. 

Out in China the Christian movement was at 
the very outset faced with the challenge of mo- 
tive. That the Christian missionary movement 
was animated by a lofty motive of serving the 
world and leading the world to Christ is an un- 
questionable fact of history. It could not have 
lived, grown, and prospered under the divine 
sanction and heavenly benediction if it were not 
so; and for this very reason we Christians have 
the responsibility to make and to keep it un- 
mistakably clear before the non-Christian world 
that our motive is beyond question. 

There are just enough experiences of China 
in her relation with the nations of the West 
within the last one hundred years to becloud 
this vital issue. For example, how can a loyal 
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Chinese citizen ever forget that China once lost 
practically all of her most important and yalu- 
able harbors to four different Christian powers 
because of the death of two missionaries ? 

The new nationalistic movement in China is 
also baring the mask of economic aggression 
from the face of international friendship. It is 
painfully looking at it in its grim reality. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of organized laborers and 
millions of children in school are being taught 
that the motives of the Christian movement in 
China are not to be separated from the motives 
of the political and economic exploiters of the 
same nations from whence missionaries are sent. 

A severe test is put when the economic and 
political exploiters come into clash with the life 
of the Chinese, and the latter watch to see which 
side the heralds of messages of love and peace 
will take. Will they be willing to stand with the 
Chinese people in their aspirations and hopes 
for their free and untrammeled development? 


Will the Christians in the West stand firm with . 


the Chinese in such struggles and efforts, or with 
the political and economic exploiters of their 
own nations? Not only China, but other na- 
tions all over the world are watching the West 
with eager eyes and nervously clenched fists. 


How Much Christian Unity? 
Another outstanding difficulty which we as 


Christians have placed in the way of those who - 


want to believe in Christ is the failure to carry 
out the principle of love and unity among us 
Christians ourselves. 

We who are in China look at the enormous 
divisions within the Christian Church with 
mingled emotions.and different reactions. Some 
of us are dazed at the innumerable divisions 
into which the Christian Church has been offi- 
cially broken and are astonished to see how in- 
tense is the unforgiving spirit and lack of 
Christian tolerance of Western civilization over 
certain religious issues. 


If all Western denominationalism is taken out’ 


of China there may arise a Chinese denomina- 
tionalism, no better and no worse than that 
which is now in the West. 

But for all that, those who have eyes to see 
the tremendous need for Christ in China can 
never fail to realize what a united Church, a 
truly Church-centered fellowship, dominated by 
Christ-like love, would mean to China. Theo- 
logical differences, factional interests, and per- 
sonal preferences—how big they loom before our 
eyes when we forget about Jesus and His teach- 
ings about God as the Father of all. But how 
small and insignificant these differences dwindle 
in the blazing sun of God’s love such as taught 
by Jesus, and how ridiculous these differences 
appear to be in the face of the tremendous task 
we have to accomplish. 
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Wanted—A Church Courageous 


By Hon. Wiuu1am EB. Sweer 


Former Governor of Colorado; 


Vice-Moderator of the National Cowneil of Congregational 


Churches 


HE Chureh—Protestant and 

Roman Catholic—is the only 
institution in society whose sole 
task it is to study and interpret 
the spirit and ideal of Jesus 
Christ to the world. If it fails 
to teach the supreme value of 
every individual soul in the 
sight of God, and ceases to pro- 
¢laim service and sacrifice as the 
laws of His Kingdom, its in- 
fluence upon civilization will be- 
come negligible, and some other 
agency will take the place of the 
Church in the task of redeeming 
the world. On the other hand, 
if the Church proclaims cour- 
ageously and fearlessly the 
whole message of Jesus and seeks to test society 
by this standard, its power will increase and its 
influence expand throughout the world. 

The Church is too often moved by fear, tim- 
idity and expediency when it should be actuated 
by courage, boldness and assurance. The Church 
must face the world with ‘‘the trenchant revo- 
lutionary judgments of the Master.’’ The 
Church, as never before in its history, ‘‘is sum- 
moned to reconsider its own Gospel and to inter- 
pret for our time the way of life involved in 
Christian discipleship.’’ 


Dare We Apply Christianity ? 


Most men will not condemn or even criticize 
an economic system which benefits them, even 
though every instinct of righteousness and true 
religion demands that they should do so. Many 
earnest minds, thoroughly conscientious, are 
completely at sea in this realm of thought. Men 
talk ardently of applied Christianity, but do not 
really accept its first principle, which is, ‘‘Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.’’ 

How do we love ourselves? We love ourselves 
by the protection of our health, by the cultiva- 
tion of our minds, by providing suitable cloth- 
ing, food and shelter. We show our self-love by 
giving our children a large measure of thought 
and care. We educate them. We see that they 
have those accomplishments which will make for 
happiness and a useful life. We surround them 
with congenial companions and an atmosphere 
which makes for the best and finest. If I love 
my neighbor as I love myself, I will covet all 
these things for him, and I will use every effort 
so to affect the social order that these things 
may be possible for him. 

A valid Christianity for today will not fear 
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the consequences upon the social 
order should it become Chris- 
tianized. There are some Chris- 
tian men so wedded to the pres- 
ent order that if it should be 
found necessary to change it in 
order to Christianize it, they 
would vote, ‘‘No change.’’ 

We have all known men whose 
sense of the presence of God in 
their lives was unquestioned, 
and whose personal piety was of 
the highest sort; but their sense 
of justice was as lacking as that 
of a slave-driver in an African 
jungle. If such men were told 
that because of their unwilling- 
ness to apply the Christian law 
of love to the economic order they were standing 
in the way of the spread of the Gospel, they 
would exhibit their check books to show how 
much money they were giving to foreign missions. 
Or if a minister should suggest in his sermon that 
there was any inconsistency between such a type 
of Christian and real Christian idealism, he 
would be told that he was getting entirely too 
liberal in his views and perhaps a little radical. 


Will the Church Stand for Love? 


The slogan so often heard in the business world, 
‘‘Business is business,’’ means that in business 
there is no room for idealism. We hear much in 
business circles about the practice of the Golden 
Rule, and this is entirely to be commended; but 
I wish to raise the question whether there are 
not certain fundamental weaknesses in the pres- 
ent economic order which make it well-nigh im- 
possible for the Golden Rule to be practiced? 

Hither love or force will ultimately rule the 
world. If love rules, Christianity will become 
dominant, and force be doomed. If force rules, 
hate will become dominant and Christianity will 
be doomed. Upon which side of this question 
will present-day Christians array themselves? 

The danger is that the Church will compro- 
mise with expediency, and be moved by self-in- 
terest in attacking those big and powerful in- 
fluences which make it difficult to create public 
opinion for righteousness and justice. It has 
been said that “the most fundamental factor in 
the problem of social reform is the ‘‘religious 
insolvency’’ of the present age. To meet this 
situation Christians must be convinced that 
Christ’s Gospel when properly interpreted is 
adequate to meet all the problems involved in the 
material and spiritual redemption of the world. 
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Does Christianity Stand For Democracy? 


By Rieut Rev. Wiwu1Am Frederic -Fassr, Bishop of Montana 


Part of an address at the Church 


OES anyone 
ask what 
Christianity has 
to do with democ- 
racy? The Gen- 
eral Convention 
of the Episcopal 
Church answers: 
‘‘Be it resolv- 
ed: ; 
‘‘That we, the 
%\members of the 
General Conven- 
}|tion of the Pro- 
|testant Episcopal 
|Church, do here- 
by affirm that the 
Church stands for 
the ideal of social 
justice and that it demands the achievement 
of a social order in which the social cause 
of poverty and the gross human waste of the 
present order shall be eliminated ; and in which 
every worker shall have a just return for 
that which he produces, a free opportunity for 
self-development and a fair share in all the gains 
of progress. And since such a social order can 
only be achieved progressively by the effort of 
men and women who in the spirit of Christ put 
the common welfare above private gain, the 
Church calls upon every communicant, clerical 
and lay, seriously to take part in the study of 
the complex conditions under which we are 
called to live, and so to act that the present 
prejudice and injustice may be supplanted. by 
mutual understanding, sympathy, and just deal- 
ings, and the ideal of thoroughgoing democracy 
may be finally realized in our land.’’ 
‘“Thoroughgoing democracy’’—the Church 
herself has spoken, and we might presumably 
rest the case there. The relation of Christianity 
to political and industrial democracy is in the 
resolution conceived to ke that of an identity of 
interest, of a friendly concern, of out-and-out 
support. 


RT. REV. WILLIAM FREDERIC 
FABER, D.D. 


Now going back to the opening part of the 
resolution we meet the statement that ‘‘the 
Church stands for the ideal of social justice and 
that it demands the achievement of a (new and 
better) social order.’’ If we are to understand 
that the Church is committed to such an ideal 
because she is Jesus Christ’s Church, ‘‘Fellow- 
ship of His Disciples’’—such from her very ori- 
gin, such in essential principle yesterday and to- 
day and forever—well and good: we cannot 
affirm it too strongly. But if by an institution 
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“‘standing for’’ something we are to mean the 
actual attitude taken by that institution, of 
friendliness or of hostility, by official or indi- 
vidual representatives, again and again, yester- 
day or today, that is another matter. We may 
as well confess that up to rather recent times 
the weight of the Church’s influence has not 
been thrown on the side of ‘‘eliminating the 
gross waste’’ of an industrial system which no 
man could call Christian. The Church is the 
Church of the Prince of Peace; but we may as 
well confess that at the critical moment she 
found herself unequal to ‘‘standing for’’ peace. 

We must clear our minds of cant. How- 
ever distinctively and potently the Church in 
the early centuries stood for a new social order, 
it is a mere matter of history that in a later age 
(say, as does Mr. Haley Fiske, in the last 150 
years) there has been on the part of the privi- 
leged classes a steady resistance to the establish- 
ment of a better social order, while there was 
springing up with the advent of an industrial 
era a new social order, most dangerous to the 
sacred interests of human personality; and in 
the steady encroachment of this new social order 
the Church did not conspicuously ‘‘stand for’’ 
the claims of man. A better day, we take heart 
to hope, is dawning now: the Church is affirm- 
ing that she ‘‘stands for’’ what she was created 
to stand for; and, at least for herself, she is in 
the way of saving her soul, if she continues on 
that line. 

‘‘Industrial democracy’’ may mean many dif- 
ferent things,—from profit-sharing to the na- 
tionalization of all means of production and dis- 
tribution. What concerns us is that social jus- 
tice be realized more and more, that a better 
social order be established, on an enduring 
foundation. That, Christianity is bound to sup- 
port. Our resolution expresses it thus: ... 
‘‘every worker shall have a just return for that 
which he produces, a free opportunity for self- 
development, and a fair share in all the gains 
of progress.”’ 

The particular program to be adopted in pur- 
suance of these ends is not the concern of the 
Church. It is her concern that the Way of life 
of her Lord shall be kept open to all the sons of 
men; that they shall not be brutalized, millions 
of them, by a system which leaves them no room 
to be men, ‘‘Their whole thought and energy 
absorbed in the one problem of keeping body 
and soul together.’’ It 7s her concern that hu- 
man society by patterned, not after the jungle, 
but after the Fellowship inaugurated by her 
Lord. 
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War? Let the People Decide! 


By Hon. Auanson B. Houcuron* 
Ambassador of the United States to Great Britain 


AR does not originate from 
time to time simply in a 
sudden and uncontrollable im- 
pulse on the part of one of the 
great national masses to go out 
and slaughter another. War is 
possible, no doubt, because these 
masses are willing, under condi- 
tions, to fight. But these condi- 
tions are themselves an integral 
part of the problem. Before a war 
is conceivable there must be an 
issue. And that issue, broadly 
speaking, is the outcome of a se- 
ries of maneuvers by which the 
masses concerned are brought in- 
to positions of opposition. 


How War Comes 


Obviously this maneuvering is not done by 
the masses themselves. Collectively and as in- 
dividuals they have little, if anything, to do 
with the subtle and gradual shifting of interna- 
tional relationships. Their interests are directed 
to the more humble and prosaic task of earning 
a living. The maneuvering is done by little 
groups of men called governments. These little 
groups seek constantly and naturally to gain 
supposed advantages of one sort and another for 
their own nationals. Out of their efforts to en- 
large or to strengthen or to maintain the in- 
terests entrusted to their charge the masses they 
represent are gradually maneuvered into posi- 
tions which, to say the least, cannot easily be 
surrendered. If the process continues, sooner 
or later a situation arises in which an agreement 
between these small groups becomes impossible. 
Then, on the ground that their lives and fami- 
lies and property are somehow involved and en- 
dangered, these great masses of men and women, 
roused by every power of organized appeal and 
propaganda, are ordered under arms, and war 
follows. The entire process is in control of the 
smaller groups. They make the issue. They 
declare the war. The masses they control simply 
obey. Having put this power, or left this power, 
in the hands of their governments they find 
themselves at the critical moment substantially 
helpless. 

Now war may be in fact the inevitable result 
of a serious clash of national interests. It is 
possible that no method of reaching a peaceful 
settlement can ‘be devised. But certainly we 
have no reason to base that assumed failure 


*Part of an address at the last Commencement at 
Harvard University. 
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upon some inherent weakness of 
human nature. That simply begs 
the question. War ean be said to 
be inevitable only if we assume, 
first, that the conditions which 
from time to time have led to war 
were themselves the result of a 
process of necessity, and second, 
that the conditions under which 
men have been brought to fight in 
times past were, in fact, those pre- 
cise conditions under which they 
would have fought if given a 
choice. Neither of these assump- 
tions can possibly be maintained. 
It is conceivable, to say the least, 
that, considering the cost, the 
great masses of human beings in- 
volved might have preferred some 
other method of settling any particular dispute. 
That is precisely what we do not know. The 
experiment has never been tried. And there are 
considerations which, apparently, point the other 
way. 


What “Foreign Affairs” Are 

First, the great self-governing peoples have 
shown themselves competent to manage their do- 
mestic affairs. Foreign affairs are merely an 
extension of domestic affairs. There is nothing 
mysterious about them. They are not a sort of 
arcana, wherein the laws of common morality 
are excluded and in which only cynical gentle- 
men of bilingual attainments are competent to 
play a role. They are in the main simply the 
natural and beneficial outcome of a desire to 
trade. They become potentially dangerous only 
when men who temporarily possess power under- 
take, for a supposed national advantage, to in- 
fringe either the liberties or the possessions of 
a neighboring people. 

Second, war has steadily increased its de- 
mands. Once it could be waged with profit. 
Now no gain can equal its cost. Once it could 
be waged by a relatively small proportion of 
the populations involved. Now it embraces all. 
This new democratic era into which we are en- 
tering, wherein production is becoming more 
and more a world process and in which the re- 
lations of each one of us are becoming more 
and more vitally dependent upon others, cannot 
withstand the shock and dislocation and waste 
of war as easily as societies more primitively 
organized. Some check upon the use of this 
method must be found. 

Reducing Fear 


Third, while the fundamental relations be- 
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tween peoples are based, as at present, frankly 
and openly upon force, fear of attack becomes 
a natural and dominant consideration within 
each national group. Out of that fear springs, 
as a matter of course, the desire to increase arm- 
aments which, except for use against each other, 
are largely unnecessary. Hach arms for de- 
fense, and each thus becomes potentially more 
able to attack and so more dangerous as a neigh- 
bor. What we do not always realize is that fear 
in this sense is fear of the concentrated power 
in the hands of governments to make war al- 
most overnight. Such fear could not exist if 
the war-making power were diffused among a 
whole people. The tension would necessarily 
lessen. Time would be required before that 
power could again be focused. And time is the 
greatest ally of peace. 

But we may go even farther. If this con- 
centrated power, now in the hands of little 
groups of men called governments, were in fact 
diffused among their peoples, we may safely 
assert that they would be less inclined than now 
to develop situations out of which war might 
easily emerge. They could not be sure of their 
ability to-carry such questionable plans through 
to completion. The mere fact that they had so 
managed a nation’s business as to lead it to a 
dangerous crisis would be their condemnation. 
A new set of forces, not hitherto available to 
prevent war, would come into active operation. 

Fourth, the power to declare war stands on a 
different plane from all other powers of govern- 
ment. It is all-embracing and all-consuming. 
It subordinates all other powers to itself. It 
represents the highest‘ act of sovereignty. It is 
the one power which of all others a self-govern- 
ing people would logically reserve to itself, since 
it puts in jeopardy their collective lives and 
property. And yet, strangely enough, it is the 
one power they do not possess. We create gov- 
ernments primarily to protect our individual 
lives and property. To that end, we make laws 
and set up legislative safeguards, and if these 
prove unsatisfactory we change them. It is only 
when all our lives and all our properties are 
suddenly involved in a great and supreme deci- 
sion affecting peace or war that we cease to be 
self-governing. We accept the decision of 
others. 

The fact that self-governing peoples choose 
their own governments and are, therefore, pre- 
sumably responsible for the actions and decisions 
of these governments, does not meet the issue. 
Those governments are never elected on the pre- 
cise issue of peace or war. They are elected on 
domestic grounds and for domestic reasons. And 
a government elected primarily on an issue, let 
us say, such as the tariff, may not be at all rep- 
resentative when suddenly confronted by the 
need of a decision involving peace or war. 
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Letting Goodwill Function 


Our governments have shown themselves un- 
able to protect us against war. They continue 
to act along well-defined grooves and in accord- 
ance with the dictates of a political theory which 
exalts nationalism and relies frankly upon the 
use of force, when necessary, to attain these 
ends. We have no apparent reason to hope for 
any change in their method and in their aims. 
The future, if they control it, seems likely to be 
merely an intensified repetition of the past. Per- 
sonally I believe we cannot safely continue to 
be democratic within our national frontiers and 
autocratic in our relations with the other self- 
governing peoples. A durable peace cannot be 
based upon force. It must, if it exists at all, 
be based upon goodwill. And I believe pro- 
foundly that that practical goodwill exists, that 
the great self-governing peoples can safely trust 
one another, and.that only a method of dealing 
between them inherited from an outgrown sys- 
tem of autocratic government prevents our rec- 
ognition of that great and beneficent fact. We 
are caught in a process of our own making. And 
we must unmake it. 

To make my argument complete, I must indi- 
eate very briefly two conditions which seem to 
me essential: First, if so great a political ex- 
periment is to be tried, it must be frankly an 
international experiment. It cannot be safely 
or expediently entered upon by one nation 
alone. A conference at which each is repre- 
sented would therefore be a necessary prelim- 
inary. 

Second, the object of such a conference would 
be, of course, to determine whether each of these 
governments is prepared by proper legislative 
action to enable its people to accept or reject a 
proposition whereby a declaration of war against 
the other peoples in the group can be made only 
after the question has received the affirmative 
sanction of a majority of its qualified electors; 
and, following this, to enter into an agreement 
whereby in return for reciprocal pledges, each 
shall agree not to attack the other for a term 
of, say, one hundred years. Nothing in our 
past, nothing in our political traditions, nothing 
in our accepted principles of government, pre- 
vents our entering into an agreement not to at- 
tack nations which agree not to attack us. In 
this way, and perhaps in this way only, can we 
join hands effectively with the other self-govern- 
ing peoples in a common effort to secure a more 
durable peace. 


Rev. W. W. Alexander, Director of the Com- 
mission on Interracial Cooperation, was the re-— 
cipient of an honorary degree from Boston Uni- 
versity, in recognition of his distinguished ser- 
vice in behalf of better relations between the 
Negro and the white peoples. 
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A Layman Speaks His Mind 


By Roger W. Basson 
Part of an address before the National .Couneil of Congregational Churches 


'PXHE laymen of America are behind the 


churches and are backing them to the limit. 


‘Statistics in all denominations show that more 


money is_ being 
spent for preach- 
ers and church 
workers, gifts te 
missionaries are 
larger, expendi- 
tures for new 
churches, parish 
houses, and so 
forth, are  con- 
stantly increasing, 
and that the 
“‘ehurch indus- 
try’’, so to speak, 
is statistically pros- 
perous. 
Laymen have not 
—Underwood & Underwood only a backed 2 the 
ROGER W. BABSON church financially 
but also with their 
This has resulted in a constant gain of 
In my own denomination (Congrega- 


goodwill. 
members. 


‘tional) the past year—even after careful weed- 


ing out of inactive members—shows a gain of 
over 13,000, bringing the total membership up 
to 914,698. There is nothing in current reports 
that the church as an industry is running be- 
hind. On the contrary, it is statistically pros- 
perous. 

Way Men Don’r Go to CHuRcH 


In view of the above fact, you will ask why it 
is then that laymen do not show an interest in 
the church by more regular attendance? I will 
answer this question by saying that the reason 
is because the layman is devoutly religious and 
does not get his religious emotions satisfied by 
attending church. The layman is supporting 
the church in his belief that it is fundamentally 
essential and in the hope that it will some day 
wake up and perform its real function. The 
layman is interested in supporting the churches 


today as he would be in planting a young oak 


tree—not to enjoy it himself, but in the inter- 
ests of succeeding generations. More laymen 
would go to church if they were sure of getting 
real help and inspiration. Laymen will not go 
to church for dissertations on the League of Na- 
tions, prohibition or other subjects which they 
ean get far better presented in one of several 
magazines on their library table. 
QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

In connection with this discussion I would 
like to ask these questions: 

1. Should not we laymen again get behind 


the evangelistic work, supporting it so that it 
can use moving pictures to arouse the emotions 
and recruit the church ? 

2. Should not we laymen insist that the 
courses of study in divinity schools be revised 
so as to enable graduates to cope better with 
present needs? 

3. Should not many more churches consoli- 
date? Should not both preachers and laymen 
give much more support to the Federation of 
Churches in their respective communities? 

4. Should not we laymen support movements 
to make our present Bible more useful? Shouid 
not we distribute more copies of such books as 
‘‘The Living Word,’’ ‘‘The Soul of the Bible,’’ 
‘“The Shorter. Bible,’’ and similar publications? 

5. Should not we laymen take a greater in- 
terest in religious education, instead of neglect- 
ing it because it is inefficient ? 

6. Should not we laymen be willing to fur- 
nish funds to control the moving picture theatres 
and broadcasting stations in our communities, 
both of which are becoming the principal factors 
in determining the character of our young peo- 
ple? 

7. Should not we laymen get behind church 
papers and see that they are supported, subsi- 
dized, endowed, and be willing to spend on ad- 
vertising the churches and their work ? 

8. Should not we laymen of every large city, 
through its Federation of Churches, combine 
and maintain a spiritual laboratory in the thea- 
tre district of the city? 

9. Should not we laymen see that ministers 
are paid larger salaries and relieved from all 
financial duties? Frankly, I believe that a min- 
ister, in order to be of service, must be free from 
all begging of funds for the church or any of 
its work. 

10. Should not we laymen take more interest 
in protecting Sunday observance, in support- 
ing the midweek prayer meeting and in uphold- 
ing the custom of family devotions, which three 
things have been the greatest factors in the 
spiritual growth of America? 


NOMINATIONS FOR HARMON AWARDS 


The deep impression made last year by the 
‘‘Harmon Awards’’ for distinguished achieve- 
ment by Negroes has led to a renewal of the 
plan this year. Nominations for the awards to 
be made in 1928 have been received for several 


_ weeks by the Federal Council of the Churches. 


The main purpose of the awards is to stimu- 
late creative effort by Negroes in the various 
fields of human endeavor. 
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The Present Missionary Situation in China 


By A. Li. WARNSHUIS 
Secretary of the International Missionary Council 


HE friendliness of the Chinese 
‘ people toward foreign mis- 
sionaries has been demonstrated, 
in recent months, in remarkable 
ways. In spite of sensational re- 
ports, the fact remains that eight 
thousand missionaries from Amer- 
ica, Europe and Australia have 
been living in all parts of China, 
and not one has been threatened 
with danger by the people among 
whom they lived. There have been 
‘bandits in places—so there are in 
New York—and soldiers have 
wrought havoe in Nanking, but 
especially there and in other 
places the local residents did ev- 
erything in their power, even risk- 
ing their own lives, to protect missionaries. If 
foreigners had been hated, hundreds might have 
lost their lives. 

Throughout China there is a strong determi- 
nation to destroy the special privileges obtained 
by foreigners, but for foreigners themselves who 
“will meet the Chinese on friendly terms there is 
assurance of abundant friendship in return. 

The political, social and industrial changes 
that are taking place and the unavoidable dis- 
-order are producing a restlessness, dissatisfac- 
‘tion and a spirit of inquiry. These conditions 
offer the Christian Church an opportunity for 
the preaching of the Gospel such as the Church 
has seldom experienced. They are also a chal- 
lenge that calls for fearless thinking and acting 
in the application of Christian principles to the 
.affairs of present-day life. 

The Chinese Christians are being tested se- 


Summer Schools 


epaat the dramatic method is rapidly taking 
. its place among the valid methods of relig- 
ious education is evidenced by the fact that a 
-course on drama was given at the annual confer- 
‘ence of the International Council of Religious 
Education at Lake Geneva, Wisconsin, July 
25-August 6. The leader was Rev. George 
Reid Andrews, Chairman of the Federal Coun- 
-eil’s Committee on Drama. At the same time 
dramatic courses were being taught at the 
Auburn Theological Seminary as a regular part 
»of the curriculum of its Summer School of Relig- 
lous Education. The faculty for these courses 
“was provided through the cooperation of the 
-Federal Council’s committee. 

The awakened interest in educational and re- 
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verely. Their loyalty to the na- 
tion is questioned, and for their 
fidelity to their Christian profes- 
sions they are persecuted. There 
are weak Christians in China as in 
America. But with very few ex- . 
ceptions the Chinese Christians 
are passing through this fiery 
furnace and coming out without 
the smell of fire on their garments. 

The Chinese Churches will be 
stronger because of this exper- 
ience, less dependent on direction 
from abroad, The Christians are 
realizing as never before that the 
Churches are their own, composed 
of Chinese Christians, to be main- 
tained and directed by them- 
selves. This is an important gain. 

For the establishment and expansion of Chris- 
tianity in China, this isa day of great hope and 
encouragement. The future work of missiona- 
ries from America and Europe may be somewhat 
changed in character; they will be called more 
and more to work with the Chinese Churches. 
But the task is not yet nearly done. There are 
still large districts with great numbers of people 
in which pioneering work still remains to be 
begun. Moreover, in bringing to the Chinese 
Churches the support of the spiritual forces in 
the older Churches of the West, there is a re- 
newed call for a brotherly fellowship which will 
give itself unreservedly to the unfinished task 
of establishing the world-wide Kingdom of 
Christ. With vision and courage we can fore- 
see a great impetus to the growth of the King- 
dom because of recent events 


Study the Drama 


ligious drama springs largely from the ‘‘ project 
principle’’ of education, according to. Mr. An- 
drews’ view. On this subject he says: 

‘“*“Wholehearted, purposeful activity, proceed- 
ing in a social environment’, Professor Kilpat- 
rick observes, is the best condition for the edu- 
eative process. <A play rightly directed meets 
all these conditions. In the writing or selecting 
of the play, its staging, costuming, rehearsing, 
presenting and judging, the skilled director who 
understands educational principles finds num- 
erous opportunities to employ every principle 
of education involved in any life situation. From 
start to finish the production of a play is a so- 
cially shared experience both for the individual 
and group.’’ 


5 a 
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‘human soul. 
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Conserving and Enriching Church Membership 


By Joun M. Moore 
General Secretary, Federal Council of the Churches 


ay need not only an extensive campaign of 
evangelism but an intensive campaign as 
well; not simply more evangelism, but better. 
The large losses arising from the thousands of 
members who become inactive and indifferent, 
together with the low efficiency of the average 
church member, nullify to a large extent the 
effect of our most earnest evangelistic effort. 

These losses are not wholly due to the break- 
down of follow-up work; unquestionably, in 
large part, they indicate weaknesses in the evan- 
gelistic process itself. Into that process we must 
put those elements of the evangelism of Jesus 
which would make it natural, if not inevitable, 
for Christian converts to grow into a richer, 
fuller, happier, more useful hfe. 

. Three things at least there must be in the re- 
ligion which people ‘‘get’’ in conversion, or we 
shall continue to have the sorry results that so 
shame and discredit us. 

1. Spiritual experience. It is a common enough 
utterance to say that Christianity rests back ulti- 
mately upon a unique experience of God in the 
Every religion has its God with 
whom its adherents maintain some sort of rela- 
tionship. Judaism, nearest to Christianity, has 
at its base a magnificent conception of God as 
creator, law-giver, protector, even savior. It 
has its saints who knew God; lke Enoch, who 
walked with God; or Abraham, who was called 
God’s friend; or Moses, to whom God told his 
secrets; or Isaiah, who saw the Lord in His 
glory. And yet we find Jesus saying this amaz- 
ing thing: ‘‘No man knoweth the Father but the 
Son and he to whom the Son shall reveal Him.”’ 
Not one of these ancient worthies knew God in 
terms of intimate personal experience as Jesus 
did, and as others may come to know God 
through Him. Here is something new and alto- 
gether unique and central in the Christian re- 
ligion. There is no doubt but that Jesus con- 
ceived His chief task to be that of ‘helping men 
to rethink God in terms of companionship and 
intimate, friendly, filial fellowship. 


What Kind of Evangelism? 


The business of evangelism is to initiate men 
into this vital experience of God. The evangel- 
ism that will do this must be reverent. That 
means that a good many current evangelistic 
methods and hymns must be eliminated or rad- 
ically revised. It must be vital. There is no 
place here for the mechanical, the artificial, the 
conventional. And it must be constructive and 
positive. No negative, questioning, uncertain 
evangel will produce this fine fruit. ‘‘We have 
heard, we have seen with our eyes, we have 
looked upon, our hands have handled the word 


of life,’’ said an old-time evangelist, the keynote 
of whose evangel was ‘‘truly we have fellowship 
with the Father.”’ 

2. Personal character. Our Unitarian friends. 
have a phrase in their statement of faith to 
which we might well give attention—‘‘ Salvation 
by character.’’ Of course, we evangelicals pro- 
test this statement, insisting that salvation is of 
grace by faith. If the Unitarians would permit 
me to revise their statement in such a way as to: 
make it acceptable to me at least, I should not 
make any great change init. For the little word 
“‘by’’? I should substitute another little word 
“is’’. Salvation 7s character, not primarily es- 
cape, but achievement ; not getting let off by the 
high court of Heaven, but being let into the 
very life of God. ‘‘Be ye perfect even as your 
Father in heaven is perfect’’ is probably the 
simplest and most direct answer that Jesus would 
give if we were to ask Him what salvation means. 
Nothing short of Godlikeness in ideal and in ulti- 
mate achievement would satisfy Him. That isa 
long, long process, but it is the business of evan- 
gelism to start it. 


“How Much Are You Saved?” 


There are two questions that used to be asked. 
in connection with evangelistic work: ‘‘Are you 
saved ?’’, ‘“When were you saved?’’. There is a 
third that is equally, if not more, significant, 
‘“How much are you saved?’’ How Christlike 
have you become? Paul saw this very clearly 
and expressed it when he said, ‘‘Whom He did 
foreknow He also did foreordain to be conformed 
to the image of His Son,’’ and John fairly 
shouts in anticipation of what is to be, not in 
terms of celestial bliss, but in terms of Christhke 
character, ‘‘When we see Him, we shall be like 
Him.’’ Someone has said that all of Jesus’ re- 
corded utterances concerning Heaven and im- 
mortality could be printed upon one page of the 
New Testament. I have not verified this, but it 
is my judgment that it is well within the truth. 
How very much larger a place, both in older and 
in current evangelism, and particularly in evan- 
gelistic hymnology is given to aspirations for 
Heaven. The heavenly hope belongs to Jesus” 
Gospel, but it has no large place in it. He is out 
for character, for Godlike men and women who 
will be at home with the Father in any part of 
His great universe. 

The evangelism that will find expression in 
terms of personal character must reveal God’s 
reasonable demands upon men for a new kind of 
life. It must be ethical. Not the intensity of 
one’s hope of Heaven, but the quality of his 
human relationships, constitutes the best assur- 
ance of one’s salvation. And it must be concen- 
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trated, rather than diffuse. Without doubt this 
was Jesus’ way. ‘‘The good seed are the chil- 
dren of the Kingdom’’. He could see no sudden 
wholesale transformation of the world into the 


Kingdom of God, but He did believe that an- 


elect group of men and women of Godlike charac- 
ter could recreate the world, and He set Himself 
to the task of producing and training these chil- 
dren of the Kingdom. In the presence of this 
conception of evangelism, concern for numbers 
fades out and we are not greatly interested to 
know how many professions have been made nor 
how many have been added to the churches, but 
how much Christian character has been pro- 
duced, how many children of the Kingdom ac- 
cording to the standard of the Sermon on the 
Mount are ready to be sown as good seed in the 
great, needy world. 


Social as Well as Personal 


3. Social action. Every evangelistic confer- 
ence ought to have at least one vigorous address 
on the social implications of the Gospel until the 
old alleged antithesis between personal evangel- 
ism and social Christianity has been completely 
resolved. After that, there would be a spontan- 
eous call for more than one address on this sub- 
ject! In the mind of Jesus there was no conflict 
whatsoever ‘between these two emphases. He 
knew perfectly well that the production of good 
men precedes and conditions the making of a 
good world, that individual transformation is 
fundamental, but He was equally concerned that 
those who follow Him should become thoroughly 
socialized, should count it not a mere by-product, 
but a main concern of Christian life and work 
to reconstruct every political, industrial, econom- 
ic and cultural agency through which the com- 
- mon life of men finds expression. 

How closely these two conceptions are linked 
together is indicated by reading John 3:16 and 
17 as one statement. ‘‘ Whosoever believeth’’ is 
intensely personal and evangelistic. ‘‘That the 
world through Him might be saved’’ is intensely 
social and just as religious. Even in the classic 
utterance on regeneration, it is not as a condition 
of entering Heaven that Jesus proclaims the 
necessity of the new birth—‘‘except a man be 
born again, he cannot see the Kingdom of God.’’ 
Without personal spiritual transformation, he 
cannot grasp, cannot appreciate the implications, 
the demands, the glories of the Kingdom of 
Heaven on earth. 

The ‘‘old gospel’’ for which men plead is a 
social gospel. ‘‘And Jesus came into Galilee 
preaching the gospel of the Kingdom.’’ Surely 
this is the oldest gospel, the gospel of a new so- 
cial order. The word fellowship comes pretty 
nearly summarizing Jesus’ whole philosophy of 
religion—fellowship with God and fellowship 
with men. He saw a vision of a world which 
would be free from the barriers of race and class 
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and culture that now divide humanity into so ' 
many conflicting groups. To create this new 
earth is His task and that of all who would be 
identified with Him. 

There has been a terrible misunderstanding 
about Christianity, or we could not have so many 
churches and so much religious activity, while 
at the same time the progress of social recon- 
struction is so slow. When Jesus said (Mat- 
thew 6:33) that men should seek first the King- 
dom of God and His righteousness He was not 
only stating His own supreme aim and ideal of 
life, but was setting the social ideal at the very , 
center of the new gospel. Henceforth, concern 
for the Kingdom shall be central in the religion 
of all who truly follow Him. The inadequacy of. 
the Church’s apprehension of its own gospel can 
be discovered by anyone who searches the creeds, 
the hymns, the prayers, the dominant interests. 
of the churches, ancient or modern. Very early 
in Christian history a Kingdom of Heaven in 
Heaven, rather than Jesus’ Kingdom of Heaven 
on earth, became the object of Christian concern: ' 
Strange to say, that which from reading the 
Gospels one would expect to find central in Chris- 
tianity, commonly receives only minor or indi- 
rect mention, if indeed it escapes being utterly 
ignored. 

Would we hold and enrich the lives we win? 
Then let us link their lives to the living God, 
create in them a great concern for godlike char- 
acter, and send them out with social passion and 
power not only to capture individuals for God, 
but to reconstruct every social relationship. 


CHIEF OF CHAPLAINS HONORED 


The twenty-fifth anniversary of his entrance 
into the chaplains’ service was made memorable 
to John T. Axton, Chief of Chaplains, by a 
luncheon tendered him recently at the Cosmos 
Club, Washington, at which were present a con- - 
siderable group of Chaplains of the Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Dr. Charles 8. Macfarland presented Col. Ax- 
ton with a scroll carrying the names of several 
hundred clergymen who subscribed to the fol- 
low sentiment: 

‘‘As Chaplains of the Reserve Corps we ex- 
tend to you, on the occasion of your 25th anni- 
versary of service with the Army, an expression 
of our loyalty and friendship and of our deep 
appreciation for all that God has enabled you. 
to do, for our nation, for the boys of our Army. 
and for your fellow Chaplains, a service which 
you have ever rendered with ansel eee and- 
consideration for your associates.’’ 

With the scroll there was an order on a local, 
automobile dealer for a Buick sedan, a gift of. 
Chaplain Axton’s associates, on which is taste-, 
fully inscribed the Latin cross, the’ emblem fe 
the Army Chaplaincy. 
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German Missions After the War 


By Pror. Junius Ricuter, Berlin, Germany 


ERMAN missions after the cataclysm of the 
World War are living in a period of recon- 
struction. 


About half of Germany’s mission 
fields have been 
preserved 
through all ed- 
dies of the war, 
most of them in 
the Dutch East 
Indies, in China 
and in South 
Africa. Yet all 
missionaries re- 
maining on the 
field through 
those terrible 
years had suf- 
fered seriously 
through their 
prolonged stay 
in the tropical 
climate, and 
needed their ov- 
erdue furloughs 
in spite of the exorbitant prices of passages and 
the impossibility of sending out recruits, as most 
of the younger generation had died on the bat- 
tlefield. So there followed in the years after 
the Armistice a period of unavoidable disloca- 
tion and depletion of the missionary ranks. 

During the war, moreover, on most fields it 
had been impossible to send out money for the 
missionaries’ salaries and for the regular mis- 
sion work. It is one of the bright aspects of 
those disastrous years that, in spite of war psy- 
chology and lamentable misunderstandings, a 
good many non-German churches came to suc- 
cor the isolated German missions. Yet, in spite 
of such timely help, there remained on the 
shoulders of the missions a crushing burden of 
debt, which became all the more dangerous as 
there followed after the war in Germany that 
terrible period of depreciation of the currency, 
ending in the catastrophic climax of the infla- 
tion, which, within a few months, completely 
ruined the means of subsistence of the majority 
of families. 
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Starting AGAIN AFTER THE WAR 


From the other half of German mission fields 
the missionaries had been driven away. At 
present, in the missionary, constituency the 
world over, there is hardly a sincere friend of 
the Kingdom who will not deeply deplore the 
reckless procedure of the Allies against the in- 
nocent German missionaries whose political loy- 
alty has been testified publicly even by the In- 
ternational Missionary Council. Most of the de- 


pleted fields were taken care of in one way or 
another by other missionary constituencies, 
either on their own account or at the bidding of 
military or political authorities. We shall not 
rehearse here the incidents, happy and unhappy, 
which were connected with the return of the 
fields to the German societies after the war. We 
are glad to say that, with the exception of two 
or three fields, all have been given back to their 
mother societies, and in only one case the society 
which had taken care as a substitute during the 
war has declined to give the work back. : 
It is a tale full of thrilling incidents how the 
Christians and non-Christians weleomed back 
their German friends, often with a touching out- 
burst of enthusiasm. Yet, of course, there, too, 
after an absence of ten or fifteen years, there 
was indispensable a good deal of patient recon- 
struction. _Many buildings were in a state of 
dilapidation, or even in ruins. The congrega- 
tions were disorganized. And the extreme pov- 
erty of the German constituency, making it im- 
possible for it to give help to the sorely needed 
extent, was deeply felt. 


New ConpDitTIons oN THE FIELD 


And then there was the totally changed out- 
look on the mission field. The background had 
altered. The non-Christian peoples were not 
what they had been before the war. National- 
ism had become a spiritual power, often a burn- 
ing passion. Race antipathy was poisoning the 
relations between the nationals and their foreign 
friends. The consciousness of their own worth, 
of their possibilities, perhaps of the grievances, 
too, which they had suffered from the whites, 
created an atmosphere widely different from 
that of the pre-war period. The national 
churches had to be granted autonomy and con- 
stitutional liberty. The national leaders had to 
be looked upon, not as paid agents, but as highly 
esteemed fellow-workers and friends. The prob- 
lems agitating those missions which had had the 
privilege of staying on the field during those 
critical years were cropping up at every turn 
in the German missions, too. 

After all, it is a cause of deep gratitude that 
the German missionary constituency has over- 
come the crisis. It is emerging with renewed 
spiritual vigor out of the disaster. Deprived of 
the colonies, and therefore no more tempted to 
mingle worldly colonial aspirations with the 
spiritual task of building the Kingdom of God, 
the German missionary societies—all of them, 
I think,— are determined more than ever to add 
their small quota to the upbuilding of the spir- 
itual temple of God among the nations. 
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Solvents of Race Prejudice 


DELEGATION of forty students from 

fourteen colleges and universities in Japan 
were guests of honor at a luncheon given on 
August 11 in New York by the Federal Couneil 
of the Churches. The toastmaster was Rey. 
James H. Franklin, Executive Secretary of the 
American Baptist Foreign Missionary Society 
and Chairman of the Federal Council’s Com- 
mittee on Relations with the Orient. 


The Japanese students are in this country un- 
der special arrangements perfected by Hon. K. 
Takamura, member of the Japanese Parliament, 
who has organized in Japan the Students’ Travel 
Association for the purpose of helping Japanese 
to gain a better knowledge of the life of the 
Western peoples. 

In welcoming the students, Rev. 
Crea Cavert said: 

‘‘Those who cherish the idea that we will 
quickly attain a new world order animated by 
brotherly love and peace are doubtless doomed 
to disappointment. Such a condition will come 
only as the result of persistent education on the 
part of the schools, the churches and all agencies 
that believe in the possibility of a better world. 

‘Such visits as those of the Japanese students 
are powerful solvents of the inveterate race 
prejudice cherished by many Anglo-Saxons who 
assume that the English-speaking peoples have a 
monopoly of everything worth while. An increase 
in the acquaintance of East and West with each 
other will bring about a day when Americans 
will be heartily ashamed of themselves for hav- 
ing discriminated against Japan in their immi- 
gration policies. Unless we can have such inter- 
national education, all our efforts in behalf of 
disarmament conferences, League of Nations and 
World Court will be in vain.’’ 

Rev. William I. Chamberlain, Executive Sec- 
retary of the Board of Foreign Missions of the 
Reformed Church, spoke as a representative of 
the missionary interests in Japan and called at- 
tention to the fact that the first American mis- 
sionary, Guido Verbeck, had played a large part 
in shaping the educational system of Japan. 

In behalf of the women of the churches, Mrs. 
Jeannette W. Emrich told of the extraordinary 
volume of goodwill created by the so-called 
“doll project’’ in accordance with which the 
children of America sent 138,000 American dolls 
to the Japanese children on the oceasion of the 
last annual ‘‘doll festival’’ in Japan. 

Mr. K. Uchiyama, Japanese Vice-Consul in 
New York and T. Kawasaki of the Consulate in 
San Francisco both spoke of the growing inter- 
est of the Japanese in all things American. 

The students who comprised the delegation 
represented most of the leading institutions of 
higher education in Japan, including the Impe- 
rial University, Waseda, Doshisha, Keio, Meiji 
Gakuin and Kwansei Gakuin. 
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This gathering was in line with the general 
practice of the Federal Council of the Churches 
te utilize every possible opportunity for inter- 
national fellowship. 


CHINESE, TOO 


On August 17th Dr. James H. Franklin was 
host at the Hotel Belmont at an informal lunch- 
eon in honor of several distinguished Chinese 
who were in the United States for a short visit. 
The Chinese guests were: 

Mr. O. 8. Lieu, a merchant and manufacturer 
of Shanghai, well known for philanthropic sup- 
port of Chinese schools and hospitals. In his 
native town he has established a school in the 
direction of which, though he is not himself a 
Christian, he has invited the cooperation of mis- 
sionaries and Chinese Christians. 

Dr. W. S. New, a distinguished young physi- 
cian, supervising twelve hospitals in Shanghai 
and adjacent centers. 

Mr. T. A. Song, a brother-in-law of Dr. Sun 
Yat Sen, and now a student in government and 
politics at Harvard University. 

Consul-General Chang, soon to return to Pe- 
king after several years in New York as head of 
the Chinese consular service. 

Mr. Samuel §. Young, who has just arrived 
in New York to sueceed Mr. Chang as Consul- 
General. 

Dr. P. W. Kuo, president of Southeastern 
University at Nanking, one of the ablest inter- 
preters, in educational and civie circles of 
China’s new day. 

Representatives of the Federal Couneil of 
Churches and of several mission boards were 
also present. 


DR. LANDIS REMAINS IN COUNCIL . 


Columbia University conferred the degree of 
Ph.D. last June upon Benson Y. Landis, Asso- 
ciate Secretary of the Federal Couneil’s s Depart- 
ment of Research and Edueation, Mr. Landis’ 
work at Columbia was done in the field of edu- 
cational sociology. 

Friends of the Federal Council of the 
Churches will be gratified to know that Dr. 
Landis has recently declined a tempting offer to 
become a professor in the department of social 
ethics in one of the leading theological semina- 
ries of the country, in order. to continue his work 
in the research program of the Federal Council. 

In the Federal Council Dr. Landis has been 
giving primary attention to the problems con- 
fronting the rural church, Tle has just com- 
pleted an important monograph on ‘‘Social As- 
pects of Agricultural Credits’? and is beginning 
a new study of ‘'The Rural-Urban Conflict in 
the Chicago Dairy Industry.’’ He is to be edi- 
tor of the 1928 ‘‘Wandbook of Rural Social Re- 
sources,’’ to be published by the University of 
Chicago Press. 
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World Conference at Lausanne 


SOME OF 


HE World Conference on Faith and Order, 

on which the hopes of Christianity in all 
parts of the earth have been centered, was held 
at Lausanne, Switzerland, during the month oi 
August, attended by five hundred delegates o 
cially representing nearly all branches of the 
Christian Church. 

The conference unanimously elected Rt. Rev. 
Charles H. Brent Chairman, a spontaneous trib 
ute to his remarkable leadership in behalf of 
Christian unity. Principal A. E. Garvie of 
England was named Deputy Chairman. 


ay 
45 


by Bishop Brent in his opening address: 

“If unity,’’ he said, ‘‘has slipped away from 
our grasp, it is the common fault of the Chris 
tian World. If it is to be regained it must be 
by the concerted action of Christians. Ever) 
section has shared in shattering unity. Every 
section must share in the effort to restore it.”’ 

The Chairman spoke with profound belief in 
the way of Conference. ‘‘Conference,”’ he said, 
“is self-abasing; controversy exalts itself. Con- 
ference is a measure of peace; controversy a 
weapon of war. Conference in all lowliness 
strives to understand the viewpoint of others; 
eontroversy to impose its views on all comers. 
Conference looks for unities; controversy exag- 
gerates differences. Conference is a cooperative 
method ; controversy a divisive method.”’ 

As touching the mission of the Church, Bishop 
Brent said, ‘‘ What a challenge to Christendom 
to set its own house in order before it further 
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In a later issue of Tax BULLETIN 
present a full interpretation of the 
of the Conference by some of the 
ewates, For the 


that a Continuation Committee was appointed 
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nt to say 
which will continue the work begun by the Con- 
ference. The Conference itself, in the Judgment 
of those who attended it, has made a notable be- 
ginning in the fact that it has contributed to 
the clarification of the issues which are at stake 
in the quest for Christian unity, to a deeper re- 
spect for the views of those from whom we dif- 
fer, and to a sense of oneness despite differences. 

The report on the unity of Christendom in 
relation to existing churches was referred to the 
Continuation Committee for further considera- 
tion and possible amendment. 
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Students Face Economic Realities 


Roe interesting groups of college and theo- 
' logical students, in as many cities, this sum- 
mer, were working in various industries and 
assembling for evening seminars for study and 
discussion of industrial problems. 

The Young Women’s Christian Association 
sponsored its usual group in Chicago with an 
enrollment of fifteen college girls. The Ameri- 
can Friends Service Committee had a group in 
Philadelphia with an, enrollment of six college 
students, and with six industrial workers in reg- 
ular attendance at the seminars. The Michigan 
State Committee of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association conducted its usual group in Detroit. 
Forty men from widely scattered colleges at- 
tended, the group being considered the most rep- 
resentative one yet assembled in Detroit and the 
seminars the most fruitful. A group of fourteen 
students worked in New York under the auspices 
of the Intercollegiate Branch of the New York 
Young Men’s Christian Association and with 
James Myers, Industrial Secretary, Social Ser- 
vice Commission of the Federal Council of 
Churches, as leader. 


LOOKING FOR A JOB 

Students in all groups were obliged to find 
their own jobs, visiting employment offices con- 
ducted by the state, commercial agencies and 
Y.M.C. A. and Y. W. C. A. employment depart- 
ments, following up newspaper advertisements 
and ‘‘hoofing it’’ from one factory gate to an- 
other. They found their jobs as other unem- 
ployed men and women must find theirs. 
students spent a week or more before they could 
find work; others were located in two or three 
days. They all have a keener sympathy for the 
man or woman out of a job. Their experiences 
naturally brought up in the seminars the prob- 
lem of unemployment and the various possibili- 
ties of its solution. 


The students lived on the wages they received. 


2? 


The terms ‘‘living wage’’ and ‘‘cost of living”’ 
are now weighted with reality in their minds. 
Many will return to their studies of economics 
and of business administration with new serious- 
ness and a fresh purpose to discover the possi- 
bilities for the control of wages which shall 
make living standards more adequate for the 
ereat masses of industrial workers. 


As THE OTHER Haur Lives 

The students tasted life in a great variety of 
industries, including automobile factories, print- 
ing establishments, construction work, ice cream 
plants, machine shops, candy factories; they 
were waiters and waitresses in hotels and restau- 
rants, clerks in 5 and 10 cent stores, helpers in 
repair gangs, taxi drivers, and laborers in the 
manufacture of various articles from perfumery 
and vanity cases to disinfectants! Some of the 
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students lived at the Mills Hotel in New York 
(50e a night). Others boarded with workers’ 
families, one couple looking out from their win- 
dows on the pushearts of New York’s Second 
Avenue. 

For the most part, the students kept their 
identity as collegians unknown in order more 
fully to enter into their industrial experiences. 
Some had difficulty in remaining incognito. A 
eroup of working girls insisted that a college 
student at work beside them in a candy factory 
was ‘‘different’’. Upon her protesting the point 
she was met with the rejoinder, ‘‘G’wan, Kid, 
yer talk like a college president.’’ An up-stater 
working in a factory in New York City was ac- 
cused by the paymaster of not being a New 
Yorker. Upon admitting the fact he was some- 
what taken back by the paymaster’s further com- 
ment, ‘‘I thought you had a foreign accent.”’ 


Stupy BAaseD ON EXPERIENCE 


The seminar meetings discussed industrial 
problems as they naturally rose in the students’ 
minds—unemployment, living wages, . unions, 
open shop, employe representation, race prob- 
lems, labor legislation, safety, free employment 
bureaus, workers’ education, non-financial incen- 
tives, research, problems of the farmer and the 
industrial worker. Experts were called in for 
help on each problem. The students met leaders 
in business, labor, engineering and social work. 
They visited points of special interest. They 
were given suggestions for reading and indivi- 
dual interviews with group leaders. 

While the numbers involved are very small 
compared to the great body of students in Am- 
erica, still the intensive experience gained by 
those who actually went through with the ex- 
periment and the probability of a lifelong inter- 
est on their part in constructive efforts to better 
industrial conditions makes the entire project 
one of exceptional interest and _ significance. 
Many hundreds of students have worked in the 
industries as free lances in addition to those 
thus gathered into organized groups. 

Two conferences are to be held for all stu- 
dents who have worked in industry this sum- 
mer or at any previous time, whether or not 
they have been attached to organized groups. 
One of these conferences will be at Earlham Col- 
lege, Indiana, September 3-7, under the auspices 
of the Continuation Committee of the Evanston 
Student Conference. The other is scheduled for 
November 4-6, at Swarthmore College, and will 
be under a committee of students selected from 
the Philadelphia and New York groups and rep- 
resentatives of the cooperating organizations. 

The joint recruiting of students this year by 
the various agencies which are now informally 
cooperating in this effort proved very effective. 
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European Church Leader Honored in America 


R. ADOLF KELLER, of Zurich, Switzer- 

land, was the recipient of the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Divinity from Yale Univer- 
sity at the Com- 
mencement  exer- 
cises on June 22. 
It is unusual that a 
foreign clergyman 
should be honored 
-in this way, and at- 
tention is thus 
drawn to Dr. Kel- 
ler’s very unusual 
record of achieve- 
ment. 

In _ presenting 
Dr. Keller for the 
degree, Prof. Wil- 
liam Lyon Phelps 
said: ‘‘He is a 
born leader and 
administrator, uni- 
ting zeal with 


DR. ADOLF KELLER 


knowledge. The topography of his soul is like 
that of his native land.’’ 

In conferring the degree, President James R.. 
Angell addressed Dr. Keller in the following 
words: 

“In recognition of your eminent scholarship 
and, more particularly, of your success in pro- 
moting the Christian doctrine of goodwill among 
men, Yale confers upon you the degree of Doctor 
of Divinity.’’ 

Dr. Keller has filled pastorates in Cairo, 
Geneva and Zurich with conspicuous success, 
and latterly has become prominent as one of the 
outstanding leaders of international and inter- 
denominational movements on the Continent of 
Europe. He is the European Secretary of the 
Federal Council of the Churches, the General 
Secretary of the Central Bureau for Relief of 
the Churches of Europe, and the Secretary of 
the newly established International Institute of 
Social Research, which grew out of the Univer- 
sal Christian Conference on Life and Work held 
at Stockholm in 1925. 


Churches Plan Cooperation with Europe 


REPRESENTATIVE conference of church- 

men was held on June 27, in New York, 
to consider the present religious situation in 
Europe. The conference was called by the Fed- 
eral Council’s Commission on Relations with 
Religious Bodies in Europe in order to take ad- 
vantage of the presence in this country of Dr. 
Adolf Keller. 

Dr. Keller presented an exhaustive and highly 
interesting report. After summarizing the hope- 
ful and the discouraging factors in the situa- 
tion Dr. Keller set forth the following as the 
most pressing immediate tasks confronting the 
Churches of Europe: 1. The development of a 
new leadership in the Churches, to be assisted 
through scholarships and fellowships. 2. The 
physical reconstruction of church buildings. 
3. The organizational reconstruction of suddenly 
disestablished churches in ten different countries. 
4. The relief of financial distress among pastors 
and church workers and in institutions. 5. The 
provision of adequate tools for instruction in 
the theological seminaries. 6. The training of 
Christian social workers. 

The era of utter pessimism is past, in Dr. 
Keller’s judgment, and the era of reconstruction 
well begun. But the European Churches cannot 
meet their problems alone. The era of ‘‘hand- 
shaking’’ between. American and European 
church leaders must now be supplemented by 
active cooperation between the American and 
the European Churches. . 

Reports were made on the religious work: be-: 


ing done in Europe by various agencies includ- 
ing the Y. M. C. A., the Y. W. C. A., the McAll 
Mission, the World Alliance, the Waldensian 
Aid Society, the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, the Am- 
erican Board, and the Baptist World Alliance. 

The most significant sections of the report of 
the Findings Committee, of which Dr. Chauncey 
W. Goodrich was the Chairman, follow: 


“Wirst, as regards the development in the Euro- 
pean field: Attention has been once more called to 
the desirability of making as cooperative and ef- 
fective as possible the activities of different religious 
bodies in the same country, and with this in mind, it 
seems to us very desirable to bring about, wherever 
possible, conference in the different countries between 
representatives of the national religious bodies and 
those religious organizations drawing their support 
from outside these countries. A better mutual under- 
standing of the activities of different groups would 
thus be fostered ‘and duplications of effort made more 
difficult. 

Second, with regard to the Eastern Churches: 
The Conference would call attention once more to the 
strategic opportunity which is presented to Protes-’ 
tantism by reason of the fact that the Hastern 
Churches are now looking to us for guidance and 
friendly assistance in meeting their problems. It is 
the judgment of the Conference that the time has now 
come for the Protestant Churches solemnly to pro- 
claim that the day of proselytizing their brethren in 
the Eastern Churches is gone and that henceforth we 
must proceed along the lines of friendly cooperation, 
doing all in our power to strengthen these historic 
Churches so that they may be enabled to meet the 
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pressing spiritual needs of their peoples as only they 
can meet them. 

“Third, as regards efforts in this country in behalf 
of the Protestant Churches of Europe: It is assumed 
that without question the different denominational 
boards will continue their grants for the maintenance 
of the Central Bureau and the support of Dr. Keller, 
its Executive Secretary. This is central and essential. 

“Finally, a review of the work accomplished by the 
Central Bureau since its establishment in 1922 has 
convinced us not only of the fact that it has rendered 
invaluable service to the Churches of Europe in the 
reconstruction period, but that it has made for itself 
a permanent place in the church life of Europe 
where it acts as an integrating force for the promo- 
tion of an advance program of church work. 

“The Bureau has disbursed over $742,000 for the 
relief of the Protestant Churches of Europe during 
the past five years, In addition, almost an equal 


amount has been forwarded direct to the needy field. 
This assistance has helped to rebuild the Protestant 
churches in the devastated areas in France, has saved 
from bankruptcy Protestant orphanages and other 
welfare institutions of Germany, Austria, Hungary 
and Poland, and has provided a new leadership for 
the Churches in Czechoslovakia, Germany and the 
Baltic countries; has saved the Protestant College at 


- Madrid, and the Protestant Churches of Greece, and 


has knit the Churches together in a common co-opera- 
tive movement which has given to all new courage, 
new hope and new faith. 

“Just enough has been accomplished by the Bu- 
reau in its work so far to give us a vision of what 
might be done were adequate funds placed at its dis- 
posal. It is for this reason that the Conference 
heartily endorses the plea of the Central Bureau for 
an annual contribution of at least $250,000 and urges 
our Churches to respond most generously to it.” 


Labor Sunday Widely Observed 


| aes widespread observance this year of Labor 
Sunday, the day before Labor Day, was a 
notable indication of the growing concern of the 
religious forces of the country in the aspirations 
of labor for better standards of living and a 
better status in industry. In some of the larger 
cities large union meetings were held by the 
churches, in which representative labor leaders 
and employers joined with clergymen in consid- 
ering the meaning of the Christian Gospel in 
modern industry. In tens of thousands of pul- 
pits, it is safe to say, ministers devoted the ser- 
vice, in part, at least to the same theme. 

The Labor Sunday Message, issued by the 
Federal Council of Churches through its Social 
Service Commission, received nation-wide atten- 
tion in the daily’ press, religious publications, 
and the labor papers. 


The Message was in part as follows: 


“On this Sunday, devoted to the cause of Labor, 
it is appropriate for every Church to reaffirm its 
support and allegiance to the common moral issues 
to which both Labor and religion are committed. The 
Church holds that human personality is sacred, and 
opposes all forms of exploitation and human degra- 
dation. It protests against the employment of chil- 
dren of tender years in denial of their right to 
growth and education, and the employment of men 
and women for over-long periods of labor. It stands 
for the payment of wages sufficient both to sustain 
and to enhance life, the right of workers to bargain 
collectively through representatives of their own 
choosing, and protection against unemployment and 
occupational accidents and diseases. 

“Tt is fitting, too, that every Church should con- 
tinually affirm its belief in the application of the 
principles of Jesus in every industrial relation. The 
spirit of goodwill expressed in advancing forms of 
industrial cooperation can reconcile the differences 
between management and men, and eliminate the 
human and material wastes of conflict, That these 
statements are not vague ideals, but are actual pro- 
grams coming to pass, is shown by the proposals of 
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the American Federation of Labor for cooperation 
with management to increase efficiency and produc- - 
tion, and by the growing number of instances where- 
Labor and management are actually working to- 
gether for these same purposes. 

“Uneceasing concern for the lot of the workers, 
their wives and children, is the inevitable expression 
by the Churches of that love which led Christ to turn 
to the multitudes and to become the passionate ad- 
vocate of their welfare. The labor movement is the 
self-onscious organized expression of the workers’ 
struggle for a more abundant life. It is impossible 
for the Church of Christ to devote itself passionately 
to the welfare of the masses of the people and not to 
haye sympathetic relations with organized Labor. 
This does not mean that the Church should become 
partisan, but rather that it must fulfill the commands 
of Christ in expressing His intense human interest. In 
fact the Church has a right to expect the support of 
its members, in principle at least, in its efforts to lift 
the status of the under-privileged. In striving for 
the better life for them the Church finds itself touch- 
ing elbows with Labor, and they together may per- 
form a great service in the promotion of a more just 
and brotherly order in America.” 


PROF. ELWOOD’S BOOKS AT SPECIAL RATE 


Leaders of study groups in churches and 
other religious organizations will be glad to 
know that by a special arrangement authorized 
by Prof. Charles A. Ellwood, of the University 
of Missouri, his two notable books, ‘‘The Recon- 
struction of Religion’’ and ‘‘Christianity and 
Social Science,’’ are available at thirty percent 
discount from the catalogue prices ($2.25 and 
$1.75 respectively) if ordered in lots of ten or 
more shipped to one address. 

Orders should be sent to the publishers of 
Prof. Ellwood’s volumes, the Macmillan Co., 
New York. 

Adult classes in Sunday Schools and thought- 
ful groups in the Christian Associations will find 
the books especially worth studying. 
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(Continuing the Bi-Weekly Si 
International Justice 


Churches Want War Outlawed 


fe Briand proposal for a treaty outlawing 
war between France and the United States 
has already met with the unqualified approval 
of many important church bodies. It will be 
recalled that the Administrative Committee of 
the Federal Council of Churches passed a reso- 
lution last spring (May 27, 1927,) strongly en- 
dorsing the proposal of M. Briand. Since that 
time many other voices of approbation have been 
added. 

The following action was taken by the Na- 
tional Council of Congregational Churches at 
Omaha: 

‘‘Resolved—that we urge upon our gov- 
ernment and the people of the United States 
strong support for this notable indication . 
of the new spirit in international policy, 
and be it further 

‘‘Resolved—that we suggest to the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of State the feasi- 
bility of inviting all other nations to con- 
sider similar engagements by treaty as the 
most immediate and promising step toward 
the final outlawry of war.’’ 

Both the Syracuse Convention of the New 
York State Christian Endeavor Union and the 
Anniversary Convention of the Baptist Young 
People’s Union of America passed resolutions 
endorsing this proposal. 

The Churches of Pennsylvania, through the 
Commission on International Relations of the 
State Council of Churches, said of M. Briand’s 
suggestion : 

‘‘We earnestly urge that this action so 
auspiciously begun may be pushed to a 
speedy issue and that a suitable treaty may 
be drafted and signed by the two countries. 

““We hope this will be the first of many 
such treaties between our country and the 
nations of the world, and that suitable ad- 
vances will be made by us to the other peo- 
ples at an early date.”’ 

The following is from the Federation of 
Churches of Rochester and Monroe County: 

‘“The government of the United States is 
urged to do everything within its power to 
bring about such a result as suggested by 
the Foreign Minister of France to the end 
that the French Republic and the United 
States of America may be able to enter into 
such treaty agreements as will outlaw war 
between these two nations. 


Leaflet of the Commission on 
and Goodwill) 


‘“‘Be it further resolved, that this same 
principle be observed with any and all na- 
tions who make similar proposals or who 
may be in a receptive mood.’’ 

The Armistice Week pamphlet, shortly to be 
issued by the Federal Council’s Commission on 
International Justice and Goodwill, is to be de- 
voted to a study of the draft treaties incorpor- 
ating the Briand proposal prepared by Profes- 
sors Shotwell and Chamberlain, by the Ameri- 
can Foundation and by the American Arbitra- 
tion Crusade. 


Informing International Opinion 

Institutes on international relations were in 
the experimental stage only a few years ago. 
Williamstown blazed the trail and so great has 
been the public interest in international ques- 
tions that other institutes similar to the one ini- 
tiated at Williamstown have been organized in 
many parts of the country. 

As in other years the Williamstown Institute 
of Politics attracted to its platform many of the 
outstanding leaders of public affairs. A peace 
board for Pan-America and a reduction of the 
war debts were among the recommendations 
made by certain of the speakers on the Williams- 
town program. Professor William R. Shepherd 
of Columbia University advocated the establish- 
ment of an official ‘‘Inter-American Commis- 
sion of Inquiry and Conciliation’’ for the set- 
tlement of all disputes that cannot be disposed 
of by diplomatic methods. 

The Administration’s war debt policy was at- 
tacked at Williamstown by Dr. William T. Horn- 
aday, Honorary Vice-President of the American 
Defense Society, who was greatly distressed over 
the thought that ‘‘a generation of French men 
and women yet unborn will, when 60 years old, 
be paying a tribute of $125,000,000 a year to 
our great-grandchildren.’’ The Administra- 
tion’s policy with regard to war debts was 
staunchly defended by Mr. Edward Gluck of 
New York City. Other subjects discussed at 
Williamstown included the Three Power Naval 
Conference, the situation in China, the Monroe 
Doctrine, the granting of independence to the 
Philippines, the Mexican land and oil dispute 
and the problem of universal disarmament. 

The Institute of Pacific Relations at Honolulu 
brought together representatives of the peoples 
bordering on the Pacific in a conference that 
proved so conducive to mutual understanding 
that it was organized on a permanent basis, un- 
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der the chairmanship of Ray Lyman Wilbur, 
President of Leland Stanford University. 

A two-day conference on Latin American Re- 
lations was held in late July at the University 
of New Hampshire. The policy of the United 
States in Nicaragua was severely criticized by 
Mr. Thomas P. Moffat, formerly a United States 
Consul in Nicaragua. ‘‘The United States,’’ he 
declared, ‘‘has not only earned the distrust of 


the people of a sister country, but has also soiled 


its hands by dipping them into the waters of the 


. faction- ruled, dollar-diplomatized Republic of 
Nicaragua.’ 


The Hon. John H. Clarke, formerly justice of 


the United States Supreme Court, delivered the © 
_keynote address of the Institute of, Public 


Affairs which began its deliberations on August 
Mr. Clarke 
pleaded with his hearers to influence the Senate 


of the United States to negotiate and ratify out- — 
lawry of war treaties similar to the Locarno ~~ © 


pacts. Speaking of the Briand proposal Mr. 


‘yet publicly replied to this overture of France, 


there is every reason to believe that it is being 
favorably and sympathetically considered at 
Washington.’’ Mr. Harold Glenn Moulton, di- 
rector of the Institute of Economics, Washing- 
ton, D. C., spoke on ‘‘Our Foreign Debts.’’ 

The growth of the Institute idea for the dis- 
cussion of international relations means that the 
public is becoming intelligently concerned about 
the handling of world affairs. Facts are becom- 
ing known and policies are being scrutinized 
and critically examined. 


World’s Educators Launch Peace Program 


Five thousand educators representing more 
than thirty nations met in Toronto during the 
late summer under the auspices of the World 
Federation of Education Associations, and there 
perfected plans for an intensive campaign the 
world over in behalf of international goodwill. 
These teachers, professors and college presidents 
are undertaking the difficult task of promoting 
mutual understanding and respect among na- 
tions by cultivating in the minds of the world’s 
school children attitudes of trust and construc- 
tive friendliness toward all mankind. 

The significance of this step was well set forth 
by Dr. Augustus O. Thomas, the president of 
the World Federation, when he said: 

‘““The present international situation of 
mistrust and fear can only be corrected by 
a formula of equal status, continuously ap- 
plied to every phase of international con- 
tacts, until the cobwebs of the old order are 
brushed out of the minds of the people of 
all lands. This means that the world must 
await a long process of education and a 
building up of public conscience and in- 
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‘While’ our Government has not — 


ternational morality, or, in other words, 
until there is a world-wide public sentiment 
which will back up the modern conception 
of a world community.’’ 
Committees were appointed at Toronto to — 
study the relation between the psychology of — 
war and the teaching of history. It was re- 
peatedly affirmed that the histories of the fu- 


_ ture should aim to present an accurate state- 


ment of facts without the intrusion of a selfish 
nationalistic point of view. Histories, in other 


_ words, in so far as the World Federation can 


accomplish it, are to be internationalized. These 
educators are convinced that peace will never 
come until the textbooks of the world have been 
made free of propaganda and prejudicial points 


_of view. As Raphael Herman put it, in an im- 
‘ portant address before’ the ‘Converition + 


‘The lesson of the futility.and horrors of 
war is one ‘that we have learned through 
a disastrous experience, yét we do not teach 
this lesson in our schools. . Our ‘scientific 
inventions, our knowledge of military sci-- 
ence, our booklore, we hand down. But our 
hard-earned new convictions regarding the 
art of living in peace with our neighbors 
we withhold. There must now come a con- 
tinuously developing movement toward a 
higher civilization that will achieve its 
greatest victories pursuing the art of peace 
through education.’’ 

At the closing plenary session of the Confer- 
ence it was voted to create a World Committee 
on Education for International Understanding 
and Peace. The following activities will be 
sponsored by this very important committee: 

(1) The publication of a directory, pe- 
riodically revised, listing the names, objects: 
and principal officers of organizations work- 
ing for international understanding and in-. 
terested in education for peace. 

(2) The making of a comprehensive sur- 
vey of the ways by which organizations. 
are seeking to cultivate world-mindedness 
through geography, world civics, history, 
literature, sports, modern languages, spe- 
cial programs and special. days, books of . 
goodwill, visual education projects, border- 
line conferences, correspondence among 
school children, educational exchange and 
other methods of value to teachers. 

(3) The publication and distribution of 
periodic reports and special bulletins re- 
garding new developments in methods of 
promoting international goodwill. 

(4) Cooperation with other organizations 
in the preparation of bibliographies. 

(5) Promotion of interim conferences of 
representatives of various organizations 
“with ‘a view’ to devising further ways of co- 
operation. - 
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New York State Gets Down to Business 


HE New 

York State 
Couneil of 
Churches, which 
has had to oper- 
ate thus far 
without an exec- 
utive secretary, 
is now ready to 
do business. 

It is consid- 
ered a stroke of 
°ood_ fortune 
Eat ab yey BEV. 
Charles E. Ver- 
milya has ae- 
cepted the sec- 
retaryship and 
began work August 16. Mr. Vermilya is a native 
of Ohio, holding degrees from the Ohio Wesleyan 
University and the ‘School of Theology of Boston 
University. He served as both pastor and dis- 
trict superintendent in the North Dakota Con- 
ference of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
From 1920-23, he served as secretary of the 
Frontier Department of the Board of Home 
Missions of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
with headquarters at San Francisco. While in 
this position he was invited to take the execu- 
tive secretaryship of the Home Missions Coun- 
cil, with headquarters in New York City. These 
various positions have brought him in close 
touch with the work of the Church, as well as 
conditions confronting it in nearly every part 
of the country. 

Mr. Vermilya is a clear thinker, eminently fair 
and passionately interested in the effort to pro- 
mote the spirit of cooperation in the work of 
the Kingdom. He takes up this work because 
he feels that an opportunity is given in the Em- 
pire State to deal concretely ain the whole 
problem of cooperation. In his judgment, the 
time has come when cooperation should be got- 
ten out of the files into the field. It is not a 
question of what group can be eliminated, but 
how the common task may be approached in a 
more united way. 

The office of the State Council will be at 105 
East 22nd Street, New York City, for the pres- 
ent, but an upstate office is likely to be found 
desirable later. The President of the Council is 
Dr. Philip L. Frick, pastor of the First Metho- 
dist Church, Schenectady, N. Y. 


CHARLES E. VERMILYA 


NEW LEADERSHIP IN KANSAS CITY 
The Kansas City Council of Churches, whose 
executive secretaryship has been vacant since 
Ralph McAfee left last Spring to accept the di- 
rection of the Detroit Council of Churches, is 


. 
La, 


fortunate in his 
successor. Rev. Ir- 
vin EK. Deer, whose 


highly successful 
experience in coop- 
erative work at 
Dayton, O., and 
Minneapolis, 
Minn., is weil 


known, began his 
work in Kansas 
City on September 
1, attended by the 
eood wishes of a 
host of friends. 

In Minneapolis, 
following Mr. 
Deer’s resignation, 
a. reorganization has taken place looking toward 
greater simplicity and unity. The Council 
of Churches and the Council of Religious 
Edueation, hitherto separate agencies, have been 
merged in the Minneapolis Church Federation. 
It is to have three departments: General Church 
Activities, Religious Education, Women’s Ac- 
tivities. Rev. D. W. Staffeld, of Naperville, IL., 
has become director of religious education, and 
is for the present acting general secretary. 


IRVIN E. DEER 


DR. TIPPY’S WORK IN CALIFORNIA 


Plans for cooperating with the churches of 
Los Angeles in connection with the annual con- 
vention of the American Federation of Labor 
were developed last month by Dr. Worth M. 


Tippy, Executive Secretary of the Federal 
Couneil’s Commission on the Church and Social 
Service. Dr. Tippy also gave several weeks to 


conferences with representatives of the Oakland, 
Cal., Federation of Churches, and with leaders 
in the work among Mexicans in the Southwest, 
in the interest of practical programs of social 
service and education in Christian social rela- 
tionships. 

In the Yosemite National Park Dr. Tippy 
conferred at length with the leaders interested 
in the Yosemite Park Church, an interdenomi- 
national enterprise sponsored by the Federation 
of Churches of the State of California. 


MR. JOHNSON’S EUROPEAN STUDY 


Rey. F. Ernest Johnson, Executive Secretary 
of the Federal Council’s Department of Re- 
search and Education, spent July and August 
in Europe in a first-hand study of social and 
industrial conditions and the contacts of the 
churches with them. In a later issue THE ButL- 
LETIN hopes to present some of Mr. Johnson’s 
observations. 
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Protecting Backward Races from Liquor 
Traffic 


NE of the distinguished visitors from Eng- 

land during the summer was Mr. A. H. 
Blackburn, Secretary of the United Committee 
for the Protection of the Native Races from the 
Liquor Traffic. 

In order to afford church leaders of America 
an opportunity for meeting him, a special con- 
ference was called by the Federal Council. Hon- 
orable Carl EK. Milliken served as chairman. 

As a result of its deliberations the Adminis- 
trative Committee of the Council, at a meeting 
held on July 13, considered the opportunity and 
responsibility of the United States to cooperate 
with the League of Nations in an investigation 
and report on the liquor problem. 


The following action was taken: 


“Several of the governments of Europe which are 
members of the Assembly of the League of Nations 
have drafted a petition to the Secretary General of 
the League, requesting: 

“Hirst—That the League of Nations call a conven- 
tion on the question of the International Smuggling 
of Intoxicating Liquors. 

“Second—That the League of Nations set up a 
committee of the League to investigate thoroughly 
the whole question of the Relation of Alcoholism to 
the Social Order. 

“Third—Furthermore, inasmuch as the Covenant 
of the League of Nations distinctly provides for the 
prohibition of the liquor traffic among the native 
races in mandated territories, but this provision of 
the Covenant has. been interpreted in such fashion as 


to permit traffic in many forms of intoxicants, greatly. 
to the damage of the native races, it is imperative 
that some action be taken by the League which will 
secure the uniform prohibition of traffic in any 
liquors which are hurtful to the native races and 
which it was clearly the purpose of the framers of 
the Covenant to prevent. 

“In view of the additional fact that the United 
States Government has for the past few years par- 
ticipated in conferences under the auspices of the 
League of Nations on various economic, social and 
humanitarian questions, and in view of the fact that 
these questions which it is proposed to investigate 
and consider are of great social importance, the Ad- 
ministrative Committee of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America is of the opinion that 
it would be exceedingly helpful were our Government 
to cooperate in these various matters. 


“Therefore, Resolved: 


“1. That the Administrative Committee heartily 
approves the purposes sought by the aforementioned ~ 
petition, which has been drafted and presented to the 
Assembly of the League of Nations. 

“2. The Committee hereby authorizes the chair- 
man and secretary at this meeting of the Committee 
to present a copy of this paper to the President and 
to the Secretary of State, and to set forth the reasons 
in support of such action. 

“3. Furthermore, the Administrative Committee 
instructs the same committee to draft a paper and 
transmit the same to the Secretary General of. the 
League of Nations, setting forth the attitude of the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America on these questions.” 


American Churchman Hailed in England 


HE visit of Dr. S. Parkes Cadman to Lon- 

don during the past summer, if we may 
judge by the comment of British journals, made 
a more profound impression than the coming of 
any other American churchman for many years. 
Dr. Cadman spoke for five successive days at the 
Anglican Church of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, 
Trafalgar Square, on present trends in Ameri- 
can Christianity, especially as illustrated in the 
Federal Council of the Churches. 

The following excerpts from lengthy reports in 
the British Weekly of July 14 and 21 will be of 
interest to American readers: 

““The City Temple was packed on Sunday 
morning when Dr. Cadman preached the one 
sermon his doctor had allowed him to undertake 
in London. Dr. Cadman said at the outset that, 
in view of the great traditions of the City Tem- 
ple in the religious life of London, he would 
hardly have ventured to stand in its pulpit if 
he had not brought a message of fraternity and 
love from millions of fellow-believers. 
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‘‘The luncheon given by Mr. L. G. Sloan, in 
the Grand Hall of the Hotel Cecil on Saturday, 
to afford the Archbishop of Canterbury (as 
President of the World Alliance for Promoting 
International Friendship Through the Churches) 
the opportunity to weleome Dr. Parkes Cadman 
(President of the Federal Council of Churches 
in America), proved a very happy function. 
Some five hundred guests were present—apart 
from a like number who found it impossible to 
accept the invitation. At the high table was a 
galaxy of diplomatic and ecclesiastic dignitaries 
and other notabilities (including the German 
Ambassador, the Greek Minister, Archbishop 
Soderblom of Upsala, the Metropolitan of Thy- 
ateira, Bishops from Denmark, Germany and 
the United States, Bishop Barnes, the Deans of 
St. Paul’s and Windsor, Lords Blanesburgh 
and Shaw of Dunfermline, Sir Edmund and 
Lady Gosse, Sir Albert and Lady Spicer, and a 
number of English Free Church and Conti- 
nental divines).”’ 
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Nineteenth Centenary of Jesus’ Ministry 
Emphasized 


NE of the outstanding features of the con- 

ference-retreat on evangelism, held at 
Northfield, Mass., at the end of last June, under 
the auspices of the Federal Council of Churches, 
was a decision to use the 1900th anniversary of 
the ministry of Jesus as a special occasion for 
studying His life and work and His significance 
for the life of our day. 

The resolution, as unanimously adopted by 
the representatives of twelve communions, who 
assembled at Northfield, was as follows: 

‘““Whereas the year 1930 marks the 1900th 
Anniversary of the culmination of our Lord’s 
ministry on earth and of the Day of Pentecost ; 
and 

‘¢ Whereas this offers a suitable occasion for a 
new study of the life and work of Christ and 
of the beginnings of His Church, and for the ap- 
plication to our modern conditions of those great 
and eternal principles which emerged in connec- 
tion with those great historic events, such as 
evangelism, stewardship, and unity; and 

‘Whereas some of our communions have al- 
ready organized themselves to derive the great- 
est spiritual blessings therefrom ; 

‘““Therefore be it Resolved, That we call upon 
Christendom throughout the world to take spe- 
cial cognizance of this occasion, and urge upon 
Christian denominations and people everywhere 
to work out in accordance with their own lfe 
and genius the ways and means whereby the 
name of Christ and of His Church may be ex- 
alted and multitudes be gathered into His fel- 
lowship ; ‘ 

“‘That the intervening time between now and 
June, 1930, be regarded as a season of great 
spiritual preparation, culminating in a simul- 
taneous effort of ingathering in the Summer of 
1930.’’ 


CHURCHES URGED TO UNITE IN EVANGELISM 


A comprehensive program for simultaneous 
and combined efforts in recruiting and consery- 
ing the membership of the churches is announced 
by the Federal Council’s Commission on Evan- 
gelism. 

The proposed program continues from Sep- 
tember of this year until June, 1928, and is di- 
vided into two parts, as follows: 

*“(1) A fall program with a well planned 
church rally and a program of activities contin- 
uing through the fall months with special em- 
phasis on church attendance, care of absentees, 
ehurch publicity and membership enlistment. 

*‘(2) <A pre-Easter or Lenten program be- 
ginning early in the new year and including: 


a. A careful cultivation of the devotional life of 
the people. 

b. A definite program of religious instruction 
by the pastor for the young. 

c. The enlistment and training of a body of wit- 
nesses for Christ to do personal work in the 
ingathering of new members.”’ 

In the fall program, the first Sunday of Oc- 
tober is selected as ‘‘Church Rally Sunday,’’ 
when a special effort is to be made to secure en- 
tire family groups to attend services. This is to 
‘be preceded by a visitation campaign, when in- 
vitations are to be given old members and new- 
comers in the community. 

Following the rally, the churches are to give 
themselves over to the cultivation of members, 
especially of indifferent members and absentees, 
in order that the entire congregation may ac- 
quire a spirit of evangelism in the highest sense 
of the word. 

Bible reading and prayer are again urged as 
the most important parts of the pre-Lenten pro- 
gram. This year the Gospel of Matthew will 
be read during January and the Gospel of St. 
John, a chapter a day, during the first twenty- 
one days of February. From February 22 until 
Easter Day, the Fellowship of Prayer, a man- 
ual of daily devotion, will be used. From Palm 
Sunday until Haster the life of Christ is to be 
studied. 


PRIZE WINNERS IN EUGENICS CONTEST 


The American Eugenics Society announces 
the winners of its sermon contest, on the subject 
of Eugenics, as follows: 


1.. $500—Rey. Phillips Osgood, Rector of St. 
Mark’s Church, Minneapolis, Minn. 


2. $300—Dr. K. C. MacArthur, Pastor of 
Federated Church, Sterling, Mass. 


3. $200—Rev. F. Olin Stockwell, Pastor of 
Methodist Episcopal Chureh, Lamont, Okla. 

The Society, through its Committee on Coop- 
eration with Clergymen, will announce another 
sermon contest in the near future. 


NEW CHAPEL AT FORT SNELLING 


The cornerstone of the new chapel at Fort 
Snelling, Minnesota, was laid on August 21st. 
This is a most encouraging sign of the tendency 
to make better provision for worship at army 
posts. 

Messages of congratulation were sent by the 
Chief of Staff and by the Federal Council’s 
Committee on Army and Navy Chaplains. 
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The Students’ International Union © 


HIS summer, as in’ other years, there has 

een a continuous pilgrimage of youth from 
many nations to the city of Geneva. The United 
States has been well represented in this move- 
ment. Many of our young people, particularly 
students, are attracted to this capital city of the 
world by the splendid study courses offered by 
the University of Geneva and the Institute on 
International Relations. 

While in Geneva these young representatives 
of the various nations meet together for study 
and social purposes at the Students’ Interna- 
tional Union. The Union has a three-fold ob- 
jective: (1) To establish a headquarters for 
international student groups; (2) To promote 
mutual understanding and service among youth 
of different nationalities; (3) To bring together 
students of the world for the promotion. of 
world peace. 

Within a recent nine months’ period no fewer 
than 14,000 young people from 40 nations have 
registered at the Union and become active par- 
ticipants in the discussion program. 

Other interests are being conserved by the 
Students’ Union. A political section has been 
organized where social and political problems 
are discussed. Other sections have been insti- 
tuted for the discussion of philosophical and re- 
ligious subjects. There is also a sport section, 
and another on the fine arts. 

Challenging Youth 

A three-fold youth crusade was set into. mie- 
tion during the Christian Endeavor Convention 
that met in Cleveland during the month of July, 
in a summons sounded by Dr. Daniel A. Poling, 
President of the International Society of Chris- 
tian Endeavor, to twelve thousand hearers. 

The first summons was in behalf of a warless 
world. ‘‘Crusade with Christ to win a warless 
world. Let youth claim peace today! Give to 
this mighty gathering a voice of brotherhood 
that shall be heard to the end of the earth. 
Let Cleveland, 1927, open an epoch of good- 
will!’’ Dr. Poling’s suggestion was received 
with great enthusiasm and authorization was 
given for the appointment of a commission to 
meet at the call of the World’s Christian En- 
deavor Union with similar commissions that may 
be appointed by all the other agencies of Chris- 
tian Endeavor’s international fellowship. 

The second part of the crusade centers around 
evangelistic efforts, with the motto, ‘‘Personal 
Allegiance to and Acceptance of Jesus Christ.’? 
“‘For me,’’ said Dr. Poling, ‘‘evangelism is first. 
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Youth needs preeminently not technical educa- 
tion, but an informed and vitalized heart.”’ 

Thirdly, these Christian young people were 
asked to further the cause of national prohi- 
bition and law observance. A third commission 
was appointed to arouse the support of the youth 
of America to make this appeal effective. 

Campus Religion 

One of the outstanding religious organizations 
in connection with state institutions of learning 
is the Wesley Foundation at the University of 
Illinois. While functioning under the sponsor- 
ship of the Methodist Episcopal Church, this 
Foundation is rendering a vital service to many 
hundreds of students not of that communion. 

Religion is being interpreted by the directors 
of this Foundation as having a very practical 


relation to the problems of the world. For sev- ° 


eral weeks prior to the commencement season a 
series of forum discussions was held on succeed- 
ing Sunday evenings, which attracted many hun- 
dreds of students. Some of the themes discussed 
were ‘‘The Nicaraguan Situation,’’ ‘‘The Mexi- 
ean Crisis,’’ ‘‘Gandhi,’’ ‘‘China’s Struggle for 
Independenee,’’ ‘‘Can the Church Meet Pres- 
ent World Problems,’’ ‘‘Disarmament,’’ ‘‘ Mili- 
tarism in Education,’’ ‘‘Philippine-American 
Relations,’’ ‘‘The Strength and Weakness of 
Capitalism.’’ The course ended with the sig- 
nificant inquiry, ‘‘What Resources has Jesus 
for Life in Our World ?’’ 


Young People and World Problems 

The youth of our churches are taking keen 
interest in the current happenings of our inter- 
national life. A forum on ‘‘ World Problems’’ 
was conducted this year in scores of Epworth 
League Institutes all over the country, attended 
by thousands of young people. A peace crusade 
is to be undertaken by the International Society 
of Christian Endeavor. Repeated demands were 
made by various speakers at its Cleveland con- 
vention for the adoption by the United States 
of M. Briand’s proposal for a treaty outlawing 
war between our own country and France. 

The five thousand Baptist young people who 
met in Philadelphia, July 6-10, for their anni- 
versary convention adopted a resolution ‘‘in 
favor of the ratification of the proposal of M. 
Briand of France, to outlaw war between the 
United States and France forever.’’ These 
same young people also passed. a resolution on 
race relations, declaring that they would ‘‘do all 
in their power to eliminate the curse of race an- 
‘ipathy in order that we may have one comrade- 
ship with Christ uniting all mankind.’’ 
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SUNDAY SERVICES AT FT. HOWARD, MARYLAND 


During the months of July and August, Dr. Charles S. Macfarland, as the representative of the General Committee on 
Army and Navy Chaplains, made a tour of visitation to a large number of the Citizens’ Military Training Camps in the First, 
Second, Third and Fourth Corps Areas, for the purpose of cooperating in the religious work carried on there by the chaplains. 
Dr, Macfarland’s own position as a chaplain in the Reserve Corps made his services especially welcome and valuable. In a later 
issue of the BULLETIN we hope to print some of the observations and recommendations based upon this visit. 


GROUP OF CHAPLAINS AT C. M. T. C. AT PLATTSBURGH, NEW YORK 
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Working on Pacific Coast for World Peace 


R. SIDNEY L. GULICK, Executive Secre- 

tary of the Commission on International 
Justice and Goodwill, spent the summer in most 
important work on the Pacific Coast. With Dr. 
John M. Moore, he participated in the annual 
meeting of the California State Federation of 
Churches, held at San Francisco, June 10-11. 
Several days were occupied in addresses and 
conferences at the Y. M. C. A. Summer Confer- 
ence and the Western Washington Congrega- 
tional Conference at Seabeck. 

In Seattle, Dr. Gulick participated in the an- 
nual meeting of the Seattle Council of Churches. 
He also met in friendly conference with two 
groups of Japanese, one gathered by the Japa- 
nese Consul, consisting chiefly of business men, 
and the other a group of Japanese pastors and 
Christian leaders. 

Portland, Oregon, was next visited, where 
contacts of mutual value were established with 
the Portland Council of Churches, especially its 
Committee on International Goodwill, which 
was beginning to plan an educational pro- 
gram for Armistice Week. Here he also at- 
tended the Northwest Theological Conference, 
which brought together clergymen and theolog- 
ical professors from British Columbia as well as 
from the states of Washington, Oregon and 
Northern California. 

The Missionary Education Movement Con- 
ference at Asilomar, California, claimed July 
11-20. Here a large elass of nearly 100 devoted 
two hours daily to lectures and discussions on 
Christian Internationalism, for which Dr. Gu- 
lick gave special addresses. 

At Monterey, Dr. Gulick attended the sum 
mer school of the Japanese Churches of North- 
ern California, attended by akout 150 persons— 
pastors, deacons and Christian leaders with 
Wives, young people and children. Through 
contacts made there arrangements were made 
for him to give addresses in Japanese in Oak- 
land,.San Francisco, Sacramento and Stockton, 
which were well attended by non-Christians as 
well as by Christians. At Sacramento, Dr. Gu- 
lick attended the regular monthly meeting of 
the City Federation of Churches. In Oakland, 
_ California, he preached at the morning service 
in the First Congregational Church (July 29), 
fifty years after the time of his joining that 
church on confession of faith. 

The final two weeks of his western trip were 
spent in Southern California, August 1-5, at the 
Pacific Palisades with one lecture daily at its 
Chautauqua program, sermons and an address 
at Santa Barbara and small conferences in Los 
Angeles. 

As opportunity offered, Dr. Gulick studied 
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the latest developments of the Japanese prob- 
lem as affected by the exclusion section of the 
Immigration Law of 1924 and the drastic Alien 
Land Law of 1923. In due course a report 
along these lines may be expected. 


MORAVIAN BI-CENTENNIAL 


On August 13th a notable service, commemo- 
rating the 200th Anniversary of the renewal of 


the Moravian Church, in the great revival at’ 


Herrnhut, Saxony, was held at Bethlehem, Pa. 
So significant was this event in its influence on 
the subsequent spiritual life of the Protestant 
Churches, 


Life Service of the Federal Council of the. 
Churches of Christ adopted a memorial on the: 
subject. The memorial, as presented at the an- 


niversary at Bethlehem, was in part as follows: . 


‘‘Representing the different Commissions on. 
Evangelism throughout the Protestant Churches 
in America, we wish to unite with you in the 
celebration of that great event in your history 
which not only influenced your own commu- 
nion, but which was spread abroad throughout 
the Churches of Europe and America. Your 
great historic revival began in prayer. This 
should cause all our Churches to present their 
united petition to the Throne of Grace that the 
same spiritual quickening might be felt through- 
out Protestantism. 

‘‘Born in prayer, a great faith was developed 
which He Who said ‘‘ According to your faith 
be it unto you’’ was eager to answer. There- 
fore, the Holy Spirit was mightily poured 
out among you. Not only were souls born into 
the Kingdom of God’s grace and quickened by 
deeper faith, but a spirit of love went forth 
healing all animosities so that the world could 
say of you as it.said of Christ’s followers in 
the first century, ‘‘See how these Christians love 
one another.’’ In the kindling of your torch 
a light went abroad to bless the earth. John 
Wesley caught the reflection of it and Method- 
ism owes to you that great incentive which 
changed the face of England when the heart of 
John Wesley was ‘strangely warmed’ in the 
little company of Moravians assembled in AI- 
dersgate Street.’’ 


NEW COOPERATION IN NEAR EAST 


Dr. Robert P. Wilder, General Secretary of 
the Student Volunteer Movement for Foreign 
Missions, has accepted a call to serve as the ex- 
ecutive secretary of the new ‘‘Christian Coun- 
cil for Western Asia and Northern Africa’’ and 


is now taking up his new work. 
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especially in their missionary en-) 
deavor, that the Commission on Evangelism and 
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Korean Girl in Japanese Poem Welcomes 
American Dolls 


AS first prize in a competition of over 3,000 
poems in response to the offer of prizes by 
one of the great dailies of Japan, the Osaka 
Asahi Shimbun, was won by a Korean school 
girl, Tei Kyoku-cho. Her welcome song has 
been set to music and sung in all the schools of 
Japan. She herself was brought from Korea to 
participate in the welcome reception put on by 
the Asahi Shimbun in its new auditorium in 
Osaka where some 3,000 girls were gathered 
from the public schools on the Emperor’s birth- 
day, each girl bringing her own favorite doll 
to see and greet the guests from America. 

Miss Tei’s poem, as translated in ‘‘ Present 
Day Japan,’’ is as follows: 


Our Guests the Dolls 
From the land of the stars, 
Rocking and rolling 
In golden ships, 
In silver ships, 
Come the dolls our guests. 


Step right this way, 

Our little friends, 

Under the flowering cherry trees, 
Let’s spread the red blankets, 
On the ground and play. 


Let’s have a great big feast 
Of snowy rice boiled soft, 
Let’s play blind-man’s buff, 
On the hillsides over there, 
Let’s play hide-and-seek 
Jan-ken-poi! 

Aikode-hoi! 

Oh—lovely dolls, 

Our little friends! 

Oh, lovely dolls, 

Our little friends! 


Miss America Visits Imperial Palace 


The story of Japan’s welcome to the thirteen 
thousand dolls from America grows by every 
mail. Among the latest letters are several tell- 
ing of the extraordinary honor bestowed on 
‘‘Miss America’’ (the doll symbolizing the 
United States) who was given an audience with 
their Imperial Highnesses, the Emperor and 
Empress of Japan, and presented to Princess 
Terunomiya, their little daughter. 

When the Department of Education decided 
that the Princess should have Miss America they 
sent the forty-eight state dolls with her to the 
Imperial Palace for a six-day visit. During 
this time the entire Imperial Household in- 
spected them. At the suggestion of the Empress 
a Doll Glass-Palace is being constructed in the 
Imperial Educational Museum in Uyeno Park 
in which these messengers of Friendship from 


America, with the souvenir toys presented to 
them by the Empress, are to be kept on perma- 
nent exhibit. For decades to come they will be 
objects of deep interest to hundreds of thou- 
sands of Japanese children. 


Japan to Reciprocate 


Plans are on foot in Japan to send Mes- 
sengers of Goodwill to America, one doll from 
each Prefecture and one from the Imperial 
Household to be named ‘‘Miss Japan.’’ There 
will be fifty-one Japanese dolls, if this plan is 
carried out. The Committee on World Friend- 
ship among Children is now considering how 
best to let these messengers tell their story here. 
It is suggested that they should visit all our 
principal cities for at least a few days each. 
Perhaps the films taken in Japan of the wel- 
come reception might well accompany these 
messengers from Japan to help them tell their 
story. Cities that desire to have a visit from 
these Japanese visitors may communicate with 
Mrs. Jeanette W. Emrich, Secretary of the Com- 
mittee on World Friendship among Children. 


Important Notice 


If your school or group sent a Friendship 
Messenger to Japan, have you received a reply? 
If not, please let us know. 

We have received “‘thank you” letters and 
pictures and gifts from many Japanese schools 
with insufficient information regarding the name 
of the doll, the passport number or the address 
of the sender. If you will write us, we shall be 
glad to send you one of these interesting pack- 


ages.—Sidney L. Gulick. 


BISHOP NICHOLAI IN AMERICA 


Bishop Nicholai Velimirovie of Serbia, a dis- 
tinguished leader in the Eastern Orthodox 
Church, was one of the European churchmen 
visiting in the United States this summer. His 
main public address was delivered at the Cath- 
edral of St. John the Divine, New York City, 
the first Sunday in August. 

Other addresses were delivered by Bishop 
Nicholai under the auspices of the American 
Jugo-Slav Society. He was also an important 
participant in the Williamstown Institute of 
Politics. He expects to be in this country for 
several weeks to come. 

Bishop Nicholai is well remembered in this 
country because of his earlier visit six years ago, 
when he spoke several times under the auspices 
of the Federal Council of the Churches. 
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Dr. Peet Narrates Unique Experiences in Greece 


Athens, Greece, Aug. 5, 1927. 
EAR Friends in America: 


I have just returned from a very inter- 
esting trip to a country diocese, where I was 
most enthusiastically received and from which 
I am requested to send to the Federal Council 
and the churches in America the hearty and lov- 
ing greetings of the Churehes (Greek Orthodox) 
of that region, the Diocese of Karystia, Island 
of Euboea. 

The Bishop at whose invitation I made the 
visit is a member of the Holy Synod. When 
here in Athens last fall he called on me, ex- 
pressing very deep interest in my mission, and 
then invited me to call on him at his home on 
the Island of Euboea and asked me to remember 
him in my prayers, and especially the simple 
but pious people of his country parish. 

To reach the town of ‘‘Kyme’’ on the eastern 
shore of the island involved an auto ride of sey- 
enty-five miles, after leaving the railway that 
brought me to the nearest station to the place. 

The good Bishop had sent word far and wide 
to his priests and people that the representative 
of the Federal Council of the Churches of Amer- 
ica was about to pass along the road. The re- 
sult was that in every village we found a depu- 
tation to meet us, headed by the priests of the 
place and neighboring villages that were not in 
our direct route, and the heads of the communal 
government. To meet and receive the greetings 
of these friends required that I should leave my 
seat in the bus and spend some minutes in hand- 
shaking—often listening to a speech of welcome 
and responding thereto, and in some instances 
partaking of refreshments that had ‘been made 
ready. I was not surprised when our driver de- 
murred at these frequent stops, although my fel- 
low passengers were too much interested in the 
novelty of the thing to make serious objections. 

As we drew nearer to the town which was the 
seat of the Bishop the deputations that waited 
in the marketplaces became larger, the church 
bells ‘began to ring, and the expectant crowd 
filled the streets so that the bus could not -pro- 
ceed. After a time we were met by a private 
auto, sent by the Bishop to take us on the re- 
mainder of the journey, and in this, through 
streets beflagged and filled with cheering peo- 
ple, with church bells clanging, we received the 
welcome of this friendly people and were ear- 
ried through all to the Bishop’s residence. Here 
a large and influential body, headed by the 
Bishop, awaited your delegate. The welcome of 
' the Bishop and his entourage was most cordial. 
It included the usual ‘‘Kiss of Love’’ and was 
the introduction to a period of sweet and pleas- 
ant intercourse that had no abatement during 
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the time of my visit. The district was a place 
from which many people had emigrated to Amer- 
ica, some had returned, others remained, but 
many homes had connections with the great 
country in the West, which is rapidly becoming 
the ‘‘Star of Hope’’ for the Near East. 

In the Metropolitan Church, during the first 
service after my arrival, the Bishop took his 
place on the altar steps, with his staff in his 
hand, and addressing me ‘by name, said: 

‘‘My people are a simple folk, but they have 
the love of God in their hearts, they are de- 
voted to His service and to His people. They 
built this church in which we are now wor- 
shipping—even the stones in its walls they car- 
ried in their arms and on their ‘backs for great 
distances. They have heard of your wonderful 
country; some of our people have seen it; most 
of our families have representatives there. 
Therefore, when we learned that you had under- 


taken the long journey needed to bring us the . 


tidings of the love and sympathy of the Ameri- 
can Churches, we felt highly honored and had 
the wish to give a hearty reception to the mes- 
senger. We recognize in the message the wel- 
come truth that your people hold us in high 
esteem and affection. We ask: you to carry to 
the Christians of America the warm greetings 
of us all. We love the Americans for what they 
have done for our people and our nation, and 
are happy that, on this occasion, we have an 
opportunity to show in this public way and 
through an official representative, the love, the 
gratitude and the esteem which we all feel.’’ 

This ‘broad-minded leader in the ‘‘Mother 
Church of Christendom’’ was moved by a strong 
desire for the essential unity of the different. 
branches of the widespread Church of Christ. 
During the vesper service in the Metropolitan. 
Church, on the evening preceding my departure, 
a unique event occurred. The Bishop, standing 
in his place by the throne, interrupted the serv- 
ice to say: ‘‘Children! . Tonight in our prayers. 
let us remember this noble personage among 
us.’’ Then followed a period of silence, when 
all, priests and people, stood silently facing the 
altar, in prayer for a blessing upon the guest, 
and for a spiritual communion in which both 
guest and people might participate. It was a. 
solemn experience. . 

With kinds regards to all friends, 


Yours faithfully, 
W. W. PEE. 


“You can have race prejudice or you can 
have Jesus but you cannot have both.”’ 


W. W. ALEXANDER. 
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The Book for the Month 


Does Prohibition Work? 


NCE more the American public is invited to 

examine the results of a study of national 
prohibition. There have been many surveys, 
many reports of questionnaires and _ statistics 
without end, sometimes put forward to prove 
that prohibition is a complete failure and again 
to show that it is an unqualified success. The 
main difficulty has been that most of those who 
have written upon the subject have been bent 
upon making a picture that is either wholly 
white or wholly black. Any such attempt is, as 
every careful observer knows, false to the facts. 


AN OPTIMISTIC VIEW OF THE SITUATION 


The study recently completed by the National 
Federation of Settlements (‘‘Does. Prohibition 
Work?’’ by Martha Bensley Bruére. Harper and 
Brothers, New York, 1927, $1.50)represents an 
effort to portray situations as they are without 
attempting to build up a case either for prohibi- 
tion or against it. That its results support an 
optimistic view of the situation is all the more 
significant because of the candor with which the 
study was conducted. 

The investigation was made by Martha Bens- 
ley Bruére under the direction of a committee 
which included Lillian D. Wald of Henry Street 
Settlement, New York, Jane Addams of Chi- 
cago, and several other noted social workers. 
The method employed was a combination of 
questionnaire and interview. Mrs. Bruére tray- 
eled extensively throughout the country and 
supplemented by innumerable conversations the 
information which was furnished in answer to 
questionnaires. 

A. distinctive thing about this study is that it 
is almost entirely non-statistical This is, of 
course, its strength and its weakness. It is an 
element of strength because the statistical 
method, which has been somewhat overworked, 
was frankly avoided in order to secure a qualita- 
tive rather than a quantitative analysis of the 
situation. It is an element of weakness because 
only statistical studies can reveal trends, and it 
must be frankly recognized that the chief con- 
fusion over the social results of prohibition has 
been due to the failure to observe trends from 
year to year. 

The report is highly significant as a diagnosis 
of the prohibition situation in the cities. At the 
same time the author says that prohibition is 
“the child of the rural district, offspring of the 
American farmer and the village church.’’ Here 
the people were ‘‘largely Nordics—a loose term 
taken here to mean people of English, Scotch, 
Welsh, Irish, German, and Scandinavian ances- 
try. It was their votes that put it through in 
the thirty-three states that went dry before the 
Federal law was passed.’’ 
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In contrast to this attitude, the reports re- 
ceived showed that ‘‘practically every foreign 
group and the first generation born in this coun- 
try are drinking now and are making their own 
beverages.’’ The important thing to determine 
is whether they will change in this respect. 


INDUSTRIAL CENTERS MAKE PROBLEM 


There will be many to question the validity of 
the inference that the Nordic strain has any 
particular relation to the observance of the pro- 
hibition law While the foreign population 
groups are making and selling illicit liquor, the 
market for it seems to come very largely from 
the most prosperous and socially approved por- 
tion of the American population. The fact re- 
mains, however, as this study shows, that it is in 
the great industrial centers where large foreign- 
speaking groups maintain their Continental tra- 
ditions that the problem of enforcing prohibi- 
tion is the most serious. 


Mrs. Bruére’s study bears out every other 
careful survey that has been made in reflecting 
the economic benefits of prohibition. It is doubt- 
ful whether any disinterested observer can 
longer question the benefits to the working peo- 
ple that have flowed from the abolition of the 
saloon. While the testimony is by no means una- 
nimous, from all over the country come such 
stories as this which the investigator records 
from a mine superintendent in New Mexico: 

‘*Prior to prohibition, when we paid the men 
at the mine, it was useless to try to operate the 
mine the next day, and sometimes it would take 
as much as three days to get enough men back to 
work to pay to operate. After prohibition we 
could pay any time.’’ 

The author is careful to offer no sweeping 
generalizations. In fact she does not attempt to 
answer the question which the title of the book 
propounds—‘‘Does Prohibition Work?’’ She 
says, rather, that, the study shows ‘‘the cireum- 
stances under which the law is operating satis- 
factorily.’’? Where the population strain is fav- 
orable and unaffected by close contact with the 
newer immigrants in the great cities, ‘‘there 
prohibition works. This is true in general in 
the Northwest, is true in general in the South 
and in Maine and in parts of the Mississippi 
Valley. Wherever there are large unassimilated 
foreign populations accustomed to the making 
and use of alcoholic drinks and also an eager 
market for their product, as in the great ports 
and the industrial cities, there the law is halt- 
ing and veering and difficult to apply.’’ 

In a word, the author states that in some 
places all the things hoped for by the advocates 
of prohibition are being realized and that ‘‘even 
where the law is least observed some of them 
have come true.”’ : F. Ernest JOHNSON. 
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PASSAIC CHURCHES HEAR LABOR LEADER 


The Protestant churches of Passaic, N. J., 
combined, on the evening of July 10, in a most 
significant union service, held in the Methodist. 
Church. Rev. B. 8. Latshaw, President of the 
Ministers’ Association of Passaic, presided, and 
the pastors of leading Protestant churches took 
part in the service. James Regan, of the Cen- 
tral Trades and Labor Council, a Roman Catho- 
lic, was seated on the platform, giving an added 
measure of cooperation to the service. The prin- 
cipal speaker of the evening was James Starr, 
Vice President of the United Textile Workers 
of America (affiliated with the American Feder- 
ation of Labor) and in charge of the labor union 
forces in Passaic. Mr. Starr, who was brought 
up in a Presbyterian kirk in Scotland, made a 
stirring address in behalf of fuller cooperation 
in bettering the condition of the masses. 

On the same day a pastoral letter from the 
Acting Bishop was read in the Catholic churches, 
urging cooperation with the A. F. of L.’s edu- 
cational week. The religious forces of Passaic 
thus helped to give a successful start to the 
‘‘Labor Week,’’ which followed under the aus- 
pices of the Workers’ Education Bureau of the 
American Federation of Labor and the United 
Textile Workers of America. 


The South Africans. \By Sarah Gertrude Millin, 
New York, Boni & Liveright, 1927. $3.50. 


Here is a worth while study of conditions in South 
Africa which is as interesting as a novel. Mrs. Millin, 
a well-known South African novelist, has used her dra- 
matic ability to a remarkable degree in this vivid pic- 


ture of South African life. Enough historical material 
is included to provide the necessary background to un- 
derstand the important elements of modern polities and 
industry. Through it all runs the sombre thread of 
South Africa’s greatest problem—color. Mrs. Millin is 
a South African and, naturally, feels that South Africa 
must be ‘‘white.’’ Yet she has some conception, at 
least, of the difficult position into which the native is 
thrust. Certainly, she appreciates the grave importance 
of the problem. Before it, she says, ‘‘not only every 


other problem in South Africa, but every other problem = 


in all the world is simplicity.’’ Her attitude toward the 
natives is perhaps summed up: ‘‘They are all, all the 
black people who were once friends and enemies to one 
another and challenged the march of civilization, they 
are all the charges, the servants, the dependents, the 


victims, the problems of the white man.’’—Inez M. Cav- 
ert. 


The Russian Imperial Conspiracy—1892-1914. 
Robert’ L. Owen. 
Work: .00 


Senator Owen’s purpose in writing the book is indi- 
eated in his dedication—*‘To the Fathers and Mothers 
and to the youth of France and of Germany and of the 
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By 
Albert & Charles Boni, New 


World; to all lovers of truth and fair play—With the 
friendly suggestion that A Glorious Life in Peace is 
better than A Glorious Death in Battle.’’ 

The author brings out evidence to show that the great- 
est intrigue of all time was the Russian Imperial Con- 
spiracy of 1892 to 1914 and that the Russian Imperial- 
ists intentionally brought about the World War in 1914. 
The object as Senator Owen states it was ‘‘the control 
of Constantinople and the Dardanelles, over-lordship in 
the Balkans and the seizure of German and Austrian 
territory. The motive was imperial greed for power, 
political, commercial and financial.’’ The evidence has 
been condensed for the convenience of the busy man. 

The author’s evident desire is to establish the truth 
as to the origin of the World War, in order that there 
may be a reconciliation among the peoples of Hurope.— 
Jeannette W. Emrich. 


Dawn. By Irving Bacheller. Macmillan. 


In this new volume Irving Bacheller has given us a 
fascinating story of the early Christians. It is a 
thrilling narrative and holds the reader’s unflagging in- 
terest throughout. He portrays the characters in the 
story dramatically. The presentation of numerous inci- 
dents which include Jesus or Paul is unique in character 
and always deeply reverential. One secures a clear 
knowledge of conditions in Palestine during the first 
century amid which Jesus entered upon his active min- 
istry. The stories of the Master are impressive and the | 
delineation of the Apostle Paul is particularly fine. 

This is a book which will be read in thousands of 
Christian homes with great satisfaction and delight, and 
its influence will certainly be great wherever it is read. 
—wW. L. Darby. 


The Genesis of the World War. By Harry Elmer 
Barnes. Alfred A. Knopf, New York. 


While this volume is about as extreme as was the 
earlier popular conception in America and among allied 
peoples as to the genesis of the war, it sufficiently dis- 
poses of the war-time illusions and reveals the vicious- 


ness of war diplomacies. The trouble is that it tries to 
prove too much. 


The Fascist Dictatorship in Italy. 
vemini. Holt. 


While extremely partisan, this volume seems to dis- 
count President Butler’s characterization of a ‘‘silent 


and bloodless revolution,’’ and to remove all haloes from 
the Italian dictator. 


By Gaetano Sal- 


Europa, An Illustrated Year-book of Europe, 1927. 
Harper & Brothers. 


An indispensable book of reference to the student of 
modern Europe. 


From Versailles to Locarno. By Harold S. Quigley. 
University of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis. 


_ The present international situation and its background 
is explained; the machinery of international cooperation 


is shown at work; and the documents indispensable to 
the student are made accessible. 


Napoleon, the Man of Destiny. By Emil Ludwig. 


Translated by Eden and Cedar Pavl. Boni 
Liveright, New York. i shi 


A great masterpiece of biography. 


The World Crisis, 1916-1918. 2 Vols. By Wi 
Churchill. Séribner’s. PS y Winston 


While doubtless subject to many corrections due to 
partiality, these volumes are valuable as revealing the 


personal selfishness of war diplomats and warriors, even 
at their best. 


